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THE COMIC SYNTHESIS IN DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
By Rosert OrNSTEIN 


I do not propose in this article to argue Marlowe’s authorship 
of the prose comedy in Doctor Faustus, though for convenience 
I will follow tradition in attributing to him those scenes under 
discussion. Actually, the problem of authorship is irrelevant 
here, for my concern is with the integrity of the play as a work 
of dramatic art, not with the integrity of the text as a literary 
document. I use the traditional version of Doctor Faustus 
because it is the one known to the vast majority of readers.’ 
But my discussion would, in general, apply as well to Dr. Greg’s 
conjectural reconstruction of the B-Text.’ I intend no apology 
for the crude buffoonery in Doctor Faustus. I would suggest, 
however, that there is more than one level of comedy in the 
play—that the slapstick scenes which tickled groundling fancies 
unite with the seemingly fragmented main action to form a 
subtly ironic tragic design. 

To begin with, let us admit that Sir Philip Sidney’s criticism 
of the Elizabethan stage was well taken though somewhat aca- 


* My text of Faustus will be that edited by C. F. T. Brooke and N. B. Paradise, 
English Drama 1508-1642 (New York, 1933). 

?'W. W. Greg, Doctor Faustus: A Conjectural Reconstruction (Oxford, 1950). 
Dr. Greg has argued convincingly for the superiority of the B-Text over the “ A,” 
traditionally used as the basis for editions of Faustus. See Doctor Faustus: 
Parallel Texts (Oxford, 1950), Introduction. 
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demic. Marlowe’s contemporaries did mingle kings and clowns 
“not because the matter so carrieth,” but because an Eliza- 
bethan audience expected variety and comedy. After all, high 
seriousness and buffoonery had long before joined hands in the 
Miracles and Moralities, and popular taste weighed more heavily 
than critical theory in the public theatres. But the custom of 
mingling kings and clowns could not remain a naive literary 
practice as Elizabethan drama matured. Like all literary prac- 
tices, it was sophisticated for better and for worse. When im- 
agination faltered, clowns—the musicians in Romeo and Juliet, 
for instance—made purely routine appearances in tragedy. But 
when inspiration mounted, the Elizabethan comedians found 
themselves in more significant roles: as the grave diggers in 
Hamlet or as the drunken Porter in Macbeth (a character 
rejected by Coleridge, ironically enough, as a “ disgusting ” 
interpolation by the actors) . 

It was inevitable too that incongruous mixtures of kings and 
clowns should have developed into formalized contrasts used 
to enhance the beauty and substance of a main dramatic action. 
The highly stylized device of the antimasque merely refined the 
once indiscriminate jostle of coarse and courtly elements in the 
masque. The popular drama produced less formalized, more 
satiric “ antimasques ” of clownish servants who aped the man- 
ners and pretensions of their betters. In Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies a pair of rustic sweethearts stumble through the 
arabesques of courtship, naturalizing by their improbable amour 
the artificial languors and melancholies of courtly heroes and 
heroines. In Ford’s tragedies we find comic foils remarkably 
similar in one respect to the clowns in Doctor Faustus. Like 
Rafe and Robin, they are not very amusing. The best are in- 
nocuous, the majority unattractive, and the rest simply offen- 
sive. Ford, lacking a sense of humor, and at times a sense of 
decency, tried to use comic lewdness to set off more delicate 
and consuming passions.* His was the last and least successful 
attempt to subtilize the comic contrasts of Elizabethan drama. 
Marlowe’s was an imperfect but brilliant innovation. 

Comparing Marlowe’s clowns to those in Ford’s tragedies, 
however, merely underlines the unique function of the comic 


*See, for instance, Love’s Sacrifice, in which the witty lecheries of Ferentes 
contrast with the nobler passions of Fernando and Bianca. 
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contrasts in Doctor Faustus. Obviously Marlowe does not en- 
hance the main action of his tragedy by reducing it to absurdity 
scene by scene. He does not magnify Faustus’ achievements 
by having ciowns parody them immediately afterwards. (By 
analogy, no Elizabethan would try to heighten the beauty of 
a masque by closing it with grotesque dances. The antimasque 
must come first; it must prepare the audience for the familiar 
contrast, for the metamorphosis of antic into courtly elegance.) 
Yet the pattern of Doctor Faustus is consistently “ wrong.” In 
the first scene Faustus announces his intellectual supremacy 
and his decision to gain a deity through magic. In the second 
scene Wagner apes his master’s display of learning by chopping 
logic with two scholars. In the third scene Faustus agrees to 
sell his soul for power and voluptuousness. Immediately after- 
wards the Clown considers bartering his soul for a shoulder of 
mutton and a taste of wenching. In the following scenes Faus- 
tus makes his compact with the Devil, discusses astronomy 
with Mephistophilis, and is entertained by the Seven Deadly 
Sins. He then launches his career as a magician by snatching 
away the Pope’s food and drink. Next Rafe and Robin bur- 
lesque Faustus’ conjurations and try to steal a goblet from a 
Vintner. 

Judging by their enthusiasm for the play, however, Mar- 
lowe’s contemporaries did not find the pattern of Doctor Faustus 
“wrong.” Perhaps because parody is its own excuse for being 
when its target is the heroic stance. Is there not something 
infinitely reassuring in the clown who apes the manner and the 
mannerism of the superman? And the ironic comedy in Doctor 
Faustus is more than reassuring. Its intention, I think, is both 
didactic and comic. Simultaneously nonsensical and profound, 
it clarifies our perception of moral values. 

We see the world through the lenses of custom: when false 
values pass current, even elemental truths appear distorted, 
naive, or absurd. The ironist often deals in elemental absur- 
dities—the absurdity of eating children to cure poverty or of 
mortgaging one’s immortal soul for a piece of mutton (if it be 
well roasted). We smile at such absurdities because we have 
a more sensible and realistic appraisal of the world. We know 
that society does not and would not eat children. We know 
that no man, however foolish, would damn his soul to satisfy 
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his belly—to gain infinite power, yes, but we consider such 
aspiration heroic. We smile, however, only until we discover 
beneath the surface of our sensible view of life the grim ab- 
surdity depicted by the ironist—only until sensible or grandiose 
appearance and absurd reality melt into one. Because the iron- 
ist (like the Shakespearean Fool) is licensed to reveal “ absurd ” 
truths only when he amuses his audience, Marlowe entertains 
us with Clowns and with the ancient but eternally successful 
comedy of futility. It is hardly accidental that in the crucial 
scene when Faustus first repents Lucifer appears, impressario- 
like, with the Seven Deadly Sins. Faustus “feeds” on the 
spectacle and jests with these harmless bogies of the super- 
stitious mind. Entranced by Lucifer’s vaudeville show he 
forgets salvation. Lucifer is also entertained but on a more 
intellectual plane. The consummate cynic, he diverts his victim 
with a picture gallery that suggests Faustus’ own futility. 

Professor Harry Levin describes Marlowe’s Deadly Sins as a 
“quaint procession of gargoyles ” and interprets Faustus’ un- 
alloyed amusement as a sign of moral decay.* I would agree 
but also add that the Deadly Sins are supposed to be amusing 
in Doctor Faustus as they are in much of medieval literature. 
The fourteenth century artist took sin seriously enough and 
yet caricatured it even as he caricatured Satan, arch-enemy of 
God, who appears in the Miracles and Moralities as a comic 
villain beaten off the stage to the accompaniment of divine and 
human laughter. The medieval playwright gave the Devil his 
due; he showed the human soul caught in a satanic web of 
pleasure and deceit. But he showed also the inevitable triumph 
of God’s love which made the efforts of satanic evil vain and 
risible. In short, the medieval mind understood the ludicrous- 
ness of insatiable desire. It knew that vice (to use Santayana’s 
definition) is “ human nature strangled by the suicide of at- 
tempting the impossible.” ° 


“Harry Levin, The Overreacher: A Study of Christopher Marlowe (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), p. 119. 

°In his essay on Dickens (from Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies), 
Santayana argues that we do not connect Dickens’ caricatures with real personalities 
because we cannot face the honesty of his comic realism. Our failure to connect 
Marlowe’s clowns, caricatures of the tragic hero, with Faustus is perhaps due to 
a comparable failure to recognize that Marlowe was also, in a sense, a comic and 
moral realist. 
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Of course Faustus is never ludicrous; he is no fustian villain 
ranting of his powers. But from the beginning there is casuistic 
self-deception in his speeches. Blind to the ever-present possi- 
bility of grace, he facilely reduces theology to the dogma of 
pitiless damnation. Misunderstanding his relationship with 
God, he completely mistakes his rapport with the Devil. He 
thinks that through magic he has gained control of the spirit 
world and of Mephistophilis, who appears at his command and 
changes shape to please him. Faustus finds Mephistophilis 
“pliant .. . full of obedience and humility.” Mephistophilis, a 
scrupulous corrupter, insists that he has only one master— 
Lucifer—but Faustus will not believe him. When Mephisto- 
philis shudders at the terrors of damnation, Faustus sets himself 
up as an example of fortitude to the angel who openly warred 
against God. Later he argues with Mephistophilis about the 
reality of hell even though indisputable evidence of its reality 
stands before him. 

Fleeing his own Master, Faustus contracts with the Devil 
for the services of Mephistophilis, who, like the cunning slave 
of Roman comedy, quickly gains the upper hand. Frightening 
and distracting Faustus from salvation, he caters to his sen- 
suality and diverts his creative energies into court performances 
and practical jokes. Though at times compassionate, Mephisto- 
philis has his joke with Faustus on the subject of lechery. 
Lucifer toys with his dupe on a grander scale. He assures 
Faustus that “in hell is all manner of delight ” and promises 
an excursion through it: 


... I will send for thee at midnight. 

In meantime take this book; peruse it thoroughly 

and thou shalt turn thyself into what shape thou wilt. 
(vi. 199-201) 


The Devil is as good as his word. He does send for Faustus at 
midnight. And he does help Faustus to change his shape. But 
the transformation is from aspiring hero to despairing libertine. 

At the beginning of the play Faustus’ plans, though ego- 
centric and grandiose, are constructive. He wants pleasure, 
riches, and power, but he also intends to make all learning his 
province, better the lot of students, improve geography, and 
defeat tyranny. Faustus’ dreams of creativity, however, are 
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only dreams; indeed, the measure of his tragic fall is the 
increasing disparity between his aspirations and his achieve- 
ments. He travels at first, takes in the wonders of the world, 
and wins fame as a magician. But on the stage itself Faustus’ 
accomplishments grow increasingly petty: he discomforts the 
Pope, horns a Knight, entertains an Emperor, cheats a Horse- 
Courser, and delights a Duchess with grapes out of season. Here 
is travesty of a high order! In the latter half of the play, the 
mighty Faustus parodies his own highvaulting thoughts and 
ambitions even as Wagner and the Clown had parodied them 
earlier. Or more correctly, as Faustus changes shape the tragic 
comic contrast begins to coalesce. Scene by scene the apposing 
images approach one another until at last we discover beneath 
the exalted appearance of the fearless rebel the figure of the 
fool. When Faustus steals the Pope’s cup and Robin steals 
the Vintner’s goblet the tragic and comic images nearly merge. 
The difference between hero and clown is one of degree, not 
of kind. 

We need no acquaintance with Elizabethan ethical psychol- 
ogy to appreciate the ironic fate of a hero who in striving to 
be a god becomes less than a man. Only a dimwitted Clown 
would sell his soul for a mutton roast and a bit of lechery. Yet 
Faustus ends his days in “ belly cheer,” carousing and swilling 
with the students. The scholar who pursued knowledge beyond 
the utmost bound of human thought finally takes Helen for 
his paramour to drown vexatious thought in wantonness.® 
Actually it does not matter whether one sells one’s soul for 
infinite power or for belly cheer. Both transactions are ridicu- 
lous, the first even more than the second because it is far 
less realistic. Faustus, who dreamed of commanding the powers 
of heaven and earth, finds that he cannot check the movement 
of the stars when death threatens. In his vain rebellion there 
is comedy; in his fall from grace irrevocable tragedy.’ 


* The ecstatic poetry of Faustus’ apostrophe to Helen (xiii. 112-131) does not 
mask the corruption of his genius. Once before in despair he had summoned 
Homer, the “maker,” who sang of Troy. In the lines to Helen, however, he 
identifies himself with an effeminate Paris, whose sensuality destroyed the topless 
towers of Ilium. As the comparison to Jupiter and Semele suggests, Faustus 
does not take Helen—he abandons himself to her. 

* The balance of tragic and comic elements in Faustus is somewhat comparable 
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I do not mean to suggest any ambiguity or ambivalence 
in Marlowe’s attitude towards his tragic hero. Despite persis- 
tent arguments,’ it is difficult to believe that Marlowe secretly 
identified himself with Faustus and that Faustus’ catastrophe 
is a sop to Nemesis or to conventional morality. For Marlowe 
gives an almost Dostoievskian sense of damnation as an earthly 
as well as spiritual fact; he depicts the corruption of the mind 
that destroys the soul. Like Mephistophilis (and like Ivan 
Karamazov) * Faustus makes his own personal hell of negation, 
a hell that “ hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d/In one self 
place.” But he attempts to escape it in death by losing himself 
in the natural forces that were to have been his agents of 
creation: 


Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths. 
No! no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth; 


O, it strikes, it strikes! Now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
Thunder and lightning 
O soul, be chang’d into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean—ne’er be found. 
(xiv. 143-178) 


to that in Paradise Lost. C. S. Lewis has suggested that Satan might have been 
a comic figure had Milton chosen to emphasize, more than he does, the absurdity 
of diabolical ambition (A Preface to Paradise Lost [Oxford, 1952], pp. 92-98). 
Like Faustus, Satan changes his shape; the brightest of angels becomes the scarred 
fallen leader who, reaching toward heaven, transforms himself into cormorant, 
toad, and “monstrous Serpent.” Satan, however, is the unwitting fool of God, 
the brilliant schemer whose victory turns to ashes and whose evil will produces 
good, the “ fortunate” fall of man. Faustus’ destiny is more obscure and pathetic; 
he is Lucifer’s fool, not God’s. 

®See, for example, Paul H. Kocher, Christopher Marlowe: A Study of His 
Thought, Learning, and Character (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 118-19. 

®*Compare the two intellectuals, Faustus and Ivan Karamazov. Both rebel 
against God because they cannot believe in His redeeming love; and they ‘cannot 
believe because they are detached, superior beings incapable of ordinary human 
sympathies. Both reject intellectually what they cannot emotionally “conceive 
of ” and accept. Spiritually isolated, trapped by their own dialectical subtleties, they 
dissipate their creative gifts. They escape the restrictive bonds of morality only to 
discover too late that they have cut themselves off from the humanity of those 
who would save them. 
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Here is the ultimate irony; Faustus would escape the negation 
of hell by annihilating body and soul. The diseased creative 
will succumbs at last to frenzied desire for self-destruction—for 
nothingness. Consummatum est! 

To say that Doctor Faustus can be read as the tragedy of 
a creative mind destroying itself in fascination with the esoteric 
is not to make of the play a secularized Christian allegory. 
Marlowe adds new dimension to the Morality framework; he 
does not use it as a literary, “ mythical” apparatus. Hell is 
a reality in Doctor Faustus whether experienced in an earthly 
nihilistic despair or in the horror of an eternal void. Marlowe’s 
religious thought may be heterodox in some respects, but his 
ethics are sound. We are always aware that Faustus the 
aspiring titan is also the self-deluded fool of Lucifer. The 
emancipated intellectual who confounds hell in Elysium spends 
his last hours as a lonely, terrified penitent. 

Doctor Faustus, then, is not the tragical history of a glorious 
rebellion. For Marlowe shared with his admiring contemporary, 
George Chapman, the disenchanted vision of the aspiring mind 
—the knowledge that the Comic Spirit hovers over the Icarian 
flight of the self-announced superman. 


University of Connecticut 
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MACBETH, KING JAMES, AND THE BIBLE 
By Jane H. Jack 


Macbeth is the swiftest and most concise of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies: the action is concentrated to an exceptional degree 
in the thoughts and actions of the protagonist: the vivid 
strands of imagery, forming into bold and simple patterns, 
maintain a perfect balance with the other elements in the 
dramatic whole. More than any other of the tragedies it seems 
the result of “ one swift act of the poet’s mind.” Two features 
of its probable history make this unity of effect surprising: 
first, editors seem to agree that the text has been subjected to 
some cutting and interpolation; and secondly, the play is to a 
considerable extent an occasional piece, shot through with com- 
pliments to the reigning monarch. It is no doubt because he 
feels that the latter hypothesis is inconsistent with the unity of 
the play that its most recent editor, Professor Kenneth Muir,’ 
regards it with disfavour and suspicion. I wish to suggest that 
earlier editors were better advised, in accepting the fact that 
James exerted a considerable influence on Macbeth: and my 
thesis is that so far from being a handicap which Shakespeare 
had to surmount, the writings of the King were a positive help 
to him as he wrote the play. 

Professor Muir is surely right when he insists that “ the im- 
perial theme,” the mention of “ touching ” for scrofula, and the 
advocacy of prenuptial chastity were not dragged into the 
play “as irrelevant flattery ”:? there is not a line in the play 
which is irrelevant to Shakespeare’s illumination of his tragic 
theme. If critics who discover passages in other men’s books 
which seem to have influenced Shakespeare are misled into 
suggesting that he was less original than has been thought, or 
into maintaining that he was deflected from his truz purpose 
by subsidiary intentions, then Professor Muir is justified in 
his attitude of suspicion. But this is not inevitable. On the 
contrary, a knowledge of the books which Shakespeare read 


*In the New Arden edition, London, 1951. My quotations are from this edition. 
“?P.. ix. 
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may help us to guard against an interpretation of the play 
unduly coloured by developments in politics, morality, psy- 
chology or theology which have taken place since Shakespeare’s 
time. The works of James are part of the “ background ” of 
the tragedy of Macbeth. Their uniformly Hebraic and Chris- 
tian quality serves to illuminate that part of the common Jaco- 
bean stock of knowledge and ideas which is most relevant to 
the interpretation of Macbeth. Shakespeare found the story 
of Macbeth and the witches in Holinshed: in the works of 
James, and in the books of the Bible to which James con- 
stantly refers, he found many suggestions which helped him 
to turn this tale of ambition, “ supernatural soliciting,” regicide 
and tyranny into a tragedy of extraordinary economy and 
unity. Far from merely echoing here and there the political 
and daemonological notions of the King, Shakespeare, as I 
hope to show, found in his works many fertile seeds of inspira- 
tion for the expression of the deepest themes of the tragedy. 
In view of the work which has been done on the sources * of 
Macbeth it is scarcely necessary to show that Shakespeare 
would have access to James’ principal works as they were 
published or reissued. Interest in the character and tastes of 
the new king must have mounted steadily as the court moved 
about England avoiding the Plague and the coronation was re- 
peatedly postponed.* The Basilikon Doron appeared in 1603: * 
as well as the official Edinburgh edition four London editions 
appeared in the same year, which also saw the publication at 
Cambridge of a paraphrase of the work in Latin and English 
by William Willymat.® In this same year there appeared two 
London editions of the Daemonologie based or the Edinburgh 
edition of 1597." Lastly, there was published in 1603 an Eng- 
lish edition of a sermon by James which has been overlooked 


* These are most fully dealt with in J. W. Draper, “ Macbeth as a Compliment 
to James I,” Englische Studien, 1937-8, pp. 207 et seq. and by Henry N. Paul, 
The Royal Play of Macbeth, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 

“See The Plague in Shakespeare’s England, F. P. Wilson, Oxford, 1927. 

° Waldegrave, 1603. Reprinted in Publications of the Scottish Text Society; 
Third Series; (16) 1942, ed. James Craigie. All my quotations from the Basilikon 
Doron are from this edition. 

°A Princes Looking Glasse, Cambridge, 1603. 

* Waldegrave, 1597. Reprinted in Bodley Head Quartos IX. All my quotations 
from the Daemonologie are from this reprint. 
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by commentators on the King’s influence on Macbeth: this 
was A Fruitfull Meditation, Containing A plaine and easie 
Exposition, or laying open of the 7.8.9. & 10 verses of the 20. 
chap. of the Reuelation, in forme & maner of a Sermon.® 

The evidence so far brought forward to demonstrate the influ- 
ence of James on Macbeth has tended to draw attention to the 
political or the daemonological elements in the tragedy. A 
knowledge of James’ opinion of usurping tyrants has led to an 
interpretation of Macbeth as a study in tyranny: the King’s 
interest in daemonology has persuaded commentators to con- 
sider Macbeth as Shakespeare’s contribution to the debate on 
witchcraft and necromancy. But these, together with other 
topics common to James’ works and Macbeth, are only sub- 
ordinate elements in the tragedy. The problem is not to account 
for their presence by reference to James but to explain how 
they are fused into a unity and made to support and illuminate 
Shakespeare’s meaning in the tragedy as a whole. It is, there- 
fore, interesting that James’ works themselves reveal a remark- 
able unity. The books of 1603 are rather a bid for the title 
“ Defender of the Faith ” than for a name as an original theorist 
in the field of politics or the occult. The topics discussed range 
over a wide field: the thought is invariably developed within 
an elaborate framework of Hebraic and Christian references. It 
is this background which is important for our understanding of 
Macbeth. While I wish to point out, for the sake of balance, 
some old and new parallels between James’ opinions and in- 
terests and Macbeth, my main purpose is to draw attention 
to the influence exerted on Macbeth by the strong theological 
bias of James’ mind and by his constant references to par- 
ticular places in the Old and New Testaments. 

It is interesting to note that James deals with Henry’s “ duty 
towards God as a Christian ” in the First Book of the Basilikon 
Doron, considering his duty as a king only in the Second Book. 
He was deeply interested in the problem of evil and in the func- 
tions of conscience and prayer. The overmastering theme both 
of the Daemonologie and the sermon on Revelation is that the 
kingdom of evil lies very close to Christendom. Indeed, in the 


® Imprinted first in Scottish at Edenburgh, by Henry Charteris, 1588. And now 
newly reprinted for John Harrison, . . . 1603. My quotations are from this edition. 
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sermon he is of the opinion that his own times are the “ latter 
dayes ” in which, according to the prophecy of St. Paul, the 
Devil is let loose until the Day of Judgment. The Daemono- 
logie was written to prove “ that such assaultes of Sathan are 
most certainly practized.” ° It is not merely human weakness 
that endangers the soul, but the direct attack of well-armed 
agents of Hell. In the Basilikon Doron James enlarges on the 
topic that only faith, a good conscience and the gift of prayer 
form adequate protection against the assaults of the Devil. The 
stakes for which this battle is waged are eternal felicity as 
against eternal damnation. “ Remember therefore in all your 
actions, of the great accounte that ye are one day to make,” 
Henry is entreated, “in all the deyes of your life euer learning 
to dye, and liuing euerie day as it were your last... . And 
therefore, I woulde not haue you to pray with the Papistes, to 
bee preserued from suddaine death, but that God will giue you 
grace so to liue, as ye may euerie houre of your life be readie 
for death.” *° Religion is the only bulwark against the Devil: 
faith is the nourisher and quickener of Religion:* and con- 
science is the “ conseruer of Religion.” ?? Faith is to be main- 
tained by prayer. (‘ Use often to pray when ye are quyetest.”’) * 
Conscience, which is “a great torture to the wicked,” must be 
preserved from the two diseases of “leaprosie” and “ super- 
sition.” “ By a leaprouse conscience I meane a cauterized con- 
science as Paul calleth it, become senselesse of sinne—as King 
Dauid’s was after his murther & adultery.” “ 

When, in the Second Book of the Basilikon Doron, James 
deals briefly with tyranny—the greatest evil into which a king, 
as a king, can fall—he deals almost exclusively with its re- 
ligious implications, emphasising that it is a heinous sin which 
will be punished by endless pains hereafter. In a general way 
he adduces prudential arguments against tyranny which are 
much the same as those which Macbeth enumerates as prac- 
tical deterrents from the murder of Duncan: “. . . a Tyrannes 


® Daemonologie, p. xi. 


*® Basilikon Doron, p. 45. Cf. Macbeth IV, iii, 109-11. “. . . the Queen that 


bore thee, Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, Died every day she liv’d.” 
1 Ibid., p. 87. : 
12 Ibid., p. 41. 


‘8 Ibid., p. 39. 
* Ibid., p. 43. 
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miserable & infamous life, armeth in end his own subjects to 


become his burreaux.” *° 
But in these cases,*® 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th’inventor. 


But it is the reckoning that must be paid, “ at the houre of our 
death, or at the great day of judgement ” ** that James chooses 
to stress in this and the other most impressive parts of the 
Basilikon Doron. 

James’ concern with evil, his conception of life as a war be- 
tween Grace and the Devil and his intimate knowledge of Scrip- 
ture lead him naturally into the use of the symbolism of light 
and darkness. Images of light recur with powerful effect wher- 
ever he speaks of good kings: “ Remember then, that this 
glistering worldly glorie of Kings, is giuen them by God, to 
teache them to preasse so to glister & shine before their people, 
in al works of sanctification & righteousnes, that their persons 
as brighte lampes of godlines and vertue may, going in & out 
before their people, giue light to all their steppes.” ** James’ 
hatred of secrecy and hypocrisy, of things which are other 
than they seem, is particularly evident throughout his works. 
The first public edition of the Basilikon Doron opens in this 
way: “Charitable Reader, it is one of the golden sentences, 
whiche Christ our Sauiour vttered to his Apostles, that there is 
nothing so couered, that shall not be reuealed, neither so hid, 
that shall not be knowne: and whatsoever they haue spoken 
in darknesse should be heard in the light.” *® This reference to 
St. Luke’s Gospel is typical of the way in which James gave 
gravity to his subject and enriched his literary style by a wealth 
of Scriptural allusions. 

The Basilikon Doron, together with the Daemonologie and 
the sermon on Revelation which place an even greater emphasis 
on the attacks of the Devil and the precariousness of Chris- 
tendom, must have established James in the minds of his new 


1® Basilikon Doron, p. 57. 
16 Macbeth, I, vii, 7 et seq. *® Basilikon Doron, p. 27. 
17 Basilikon Doron, p. 48. *° Ibid., p. 12. 
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subjects as a man at once deeply religious and profoundly 
pessimistic. 
* * * * 

Shakespeare clearly took care that nothing in Macbeth should 
run counter to James’ political views.*? But these views are 
traditional and old-fashioned and had already been worked out 
dramatically by Shakespeare in the course of the history plays: 
it is much more likely that it was what was more original and 
idiosyncratic in the writings of James that would leave the 
deepest impression on Shakespeare: the sombre, archaic style 
with its strong Biblical overtones, the emphasis on death and 
on the extreme precariousness of Christendom, the constant 
references to the stories of Old Testament kings and, in par- 
ticular, to Jeremiah, Kings and Chronicles. 

Macbeth is a play about evil which is given dramatic shape 
by the story of the deterioration in sin of a man who has yielded 
up his soul to the devil. The nature of evil, its power and 
pervasiveness, is thrown into relief by a vivid pattern of refer- 
ences to Scripture. Like Hamlet, though much more explicitly, 
this play is set in Christendom: what is more, the values of 
Christianity predominate in Macbeth. The scene at the court 
of the saintly Edward the Confessor is the most sustainedly 
and explicitly Christian in the tragedy. It is not, however, 
isolated: just when the power of evil is about to be overcome 
the tone and vocabulary of this scene reaffirm the spirit in 
which the drama of Macbeth has been unfolded. When, after 
the first part of the witches’ prophecy has been fulfilled, Banquo 
ejaculates “ What! can the Devil speak true? ”,”* he means the 
Devil of Christian orthodoxy. 


... What thou wouldst highly.?* 
That wouldst thou holily, 








2° Most of these have been pointed out by Draper and Paul. Neither notices 
James’ advice on “ indifferent things”: “ . as Kings vse oft to eate publicklie, 
it is meete and honorable. that ye also doe so, . . . to eschewe the opinion that 
he loue not to haunt companie, whiche is one of the markes of a Tyrant.” 
(Basilikon Doron, p. 165) Macbeth’s reign of lonely tyranny is begun with an 
attempt to hold a feast which is first interrupted by the murderers’ report (“It 
is no waies comelie to dispatche affaires, or to be pensiue at meate: but keepe 
then an open & cheerefull countenance.” Basilikon Doron, p. 169) and finally 
abandoned. 


=" 1, an, 206. °° T, v, 19-20. 
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Lady Macbeth reflects as she apostrophises her husband. She 
prays that “ Heaven ” will not frustrate her plans.” Macbeth 
speaks of his readiness to “ jump the life to come.” and imagines 
Duncan’s virtues arousing “ heaven’s Cherubins ” and angels 
with Biblical trumpets.** When he returns from the murder 
he is tortured by the incident in the grooms’ chamber: 


One cried, “ God bless us!” and, “ Amen,” the other,”® 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
List’ning their fear, I could not say, “ Amen,” 
When they did say, “ God bless us.” 


But wherefore could I not pronounce “ Amen”? 
I had most need of blessing, and “ Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. 


Duncan is described, in Old Testament phrase, as “ the Lord’s 
anointed Temple.” ** Banquo declares, “In the great hand of 
God I stand ”; *’ and the old man says to Ross and Macduff, 
“ God’s benison go with you.” ** When Macbeth is urging on 
the murderers of Banquo, he asks them: 


Are you so gospell’d *° 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 


Macduff goes to England “to pray the holy King” for help, 
“ with Him above/ To ratify the work.” *° Lennox prays: 


.. . Some holy Angel * 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d! 


and is answered, “I'll send my prayers with him.” * Lady 
Macbeth is more in need of “ the divine than the physician,” ** 


7 rv 8t 2° TT, iv, 40. 

%*T, vii, 7 et seq. 2° TIT, i, 87-90. 

25 TI, ii, 26 et seq. 8° TIT, vi, 30 and 32-3. 
26 TI, iii, 68. *1 TIT, vi, 45 et seq. 
27 TT, iii, 180. 82 TIT, vi, 49. 


88V i, 71. Cf. II, Chronicles, xvi, 12. Asa, who has defied God is stricken with 
a disease: “ Yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians.” 
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and the amazed doctor adds, “ God, God forgive us all!” Young 
Siward, killed in the battle, is ‘‘ God’s soldier,” and the play 
ends with Malcolm’s invocation of “the grace of Grace.” ** 

The explicitly Christian quality of Macbeth, the fact that it 
is an imaginative exploration of evil in Biblical terms, is the 
key to the tragedy. At one level the plot is a story of regicide, 
usurpation and tyranny—a theme dear to the mind of James. 
But it is in the verse, and not in anything that can be isolated 
from it, that Macbeth exists and some overlooked preoccupa- 
tions of James, as they are reflected in the language and the 
imagery, confirm the judgment that the plot was conceived in 
relation to sources which are not primarily political. Macbeth’s 
story is told less in terms of English history and the (recently 
overworked) notion of order and degree, than in the spirit of 
the Old Testament histories of kings whose reigns are charac- 
terised as good or evil according to their allegiance to false 
prophets or the true God. An evil reign is consequent not only 
upon the turning away of the king from the law of God but 
on his failure to acknowledge the supremacy of the true God 
as the one source of truth. The punishment for false allegiance 
involves the whole people and is directly ascribed to God’s 
angry intervention or the withdrawing of his protection. There 
are two elements in Macbeth on which James’ directives to the 
Old Testament and his pessimistic sermon on Revelation throw 
light: Macbeth’s motive for the murder of Duncan and the 
completeness of Scotland’s descent into hell on earth after Mac- 
beth’s accession. 

* * * * 

It is because Macbeth is less a story of regicide and tyranny 
than of the war between the forces of evil and supernatural 
good that Shakespeare does not avail himself of any of the 
excuses for Macbeth’s murder of Duncan which he found in 
Holinshed. This has not been understood by those critics who 
complain that Macbeth’s action has no sufficient motive. Mac- 
beth’s “ motive,” in the sense that is dramatically relevant, is 
his ill-placed trust in the prophecies of the weird sisters which 
is consequent upon his spiritual unpreparedness for strong 
temptation. 


sey ,.am; (88. 
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The significance of the witches is apparent to the reader of 
the Daemonologie. They are not irresistible, but they are strong 
enough to overpower a man of weak faith. “ It is most certaine, 
that God will not permit him [the Devil] so to deceiue his own: 
but only such as first wilfully deceiues themselves, by running 
vnto him, whome God then suffers to fall in their owne snares, 
and justlie permittes them to be illuded with great efficacy of 
deceit, because they would not beleeue the trueth.”* It is 
apparent to Banquo from the first that, in listening to the 
witches, Macbeth is listening to the Devil: this is acknowl- 
edged by Macbeth himself at the end. He seeks out the weird 
sisters in order to learn the future “ by the worst means.” It is 
important to remember that, in the Basilikon Doron, James’ 
general recommendation to merciful judgment is modified in 
respect to a number of crimes: the first of these is witchcraft, 
the second “ wilfull murther.” °° Later Henry is warned of the 
danger of soothsayers: “‘ Consult therefore with no Necro- 
mancier nor false Prophet, vpon the successe of your warres; 
remembring on king Saules miserable end: but keepe your 
hand clene of all Suth-sayers, according to the command in 
the Lawe of God, dilated by Jeremie.” * 

This warning forms a point of contact between the Daemo- 
nologie and the Basilikon Doron, for an early part of the former 
work is devoted to a long discussion of Saul’s crime. Indeed the 
story of Macbeth is deepened in import if we remember Saul 
and God’s commands and threats in Jeremiah. 


Thus saith the Lord of hostes, Heare not the wordes of the 
Prophetes that prophecie vnto you, and teache you vanitie: thei 
speake the vision of their owne heart & not out of the mouth of 
the Lord. 


Thei saie vnto them that despise me, The Lord hath said, Ye 
shal haue peace: & thei saie vnto euerie one that walketh after 
the stubbernes of his owne heart, No euil shal come vpon you.*® 


°° Daemonologie, p. 4. 
*° Basilikon Doron, p. 65. 
7 Ibid., p. 99. 


*° Jeremiah, xxiii, 16-17. All my quotations from the Bible are from the Geneva 
version. 
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Compare Macbeth’s words to Macduff: 


The spirits that know *° 
All mortal consequence have pronounc’d me thus: 
“Fear not, Macbeth .. .” 


Macbeth’s crime here is the same as Saul’s, and his end is the 
same. When his head was borne in impaled on a pole at the end 
of the play the audience could not have failed to be reminded 
of I Samuel, xxxi, 9: ‘“‘ And they cut of his head, and stripped 
him out of his armour, and sent into the land of the Philisims 
on euerie side, that they shulde publish it... .” 

The play opens with the witches and their plan to approach 
Macbeth. When part of the prophecy has been fulfilled Banquo 
muses: 

That, trusted home,*° 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of Darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 


Much of Lady Macbeth’s strength is derived from her faith in 
the witches’ prophecy: to her “fate and metaphysical aid ” * 
seem to have set Macbeth on the road to the throne.** Mac- 
beth’s downfall is sealed by his seeking out of the weird sisters 
in Act IV; “for by the Deuils meanes, can neuer the Deuill 
be casten out.” ** Like Saul, Macbeth hears from the witches 
the confirmation of what he most fears. The crisis of the story 
is the victory of the witches: the resolution of the story is the 
judgment passed on Macbeth at the end—the same judgment 


8°V, iii, 4-6. 
4°T, iii, 120-6. 
el v0: 
“?It is possible that another famous Old Testament story, that of Naboth’s 
Vineyard, lay behind Shakespeare’s conception of the character of Lady Macbeth. 
Jezebel is the archetype of a wife who engineers a murder to further a husband’s 
ambition. It is Lady Macbeth who suggests the incrimination of the grooms, as 
Jezebel arranged for the false accusation of Naboth. Lady Macbeth recalls Jezebel 
particularly in Act III, ii, when she asks Macbeth to be “ bright and jovial” and 
replies to his reference to Banquo and Fleance, “But in them Nature’s copy’s 
not eterne.” Cf. I Kings, xxi, 7: “. .. eat bread, and be of good chere, I wil giue 
thee the vineyard of Naboth the Izreelite.” 
*® Daemonologie, p. 49. 
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that is passed on Saul: “So Saul dyed for his transgression, 
that he committed against the Lord, ewen against the worde 
of the Lord, which he kept not, and in that he soght and asked 
consel of a familiar spirit.” * 

The murder of Duncan is an overt act of evil. Its significance 
is illuminated by numerous references to the Bible. The murder 
itself is described in terms drawn from another part of the 
story of Saul. David, we remember, refrains from killing Saul 
when he is delivered into his hands: ‘“ The Lord kepe me from 
doing that thing vnto my master the Lords Anointed, to lay 
mine hand vpon him: for he is the Anointed of the Lord.” * 


Most sacrilegious Murther hath broke ope *° 
The Lord’s anointed Temple, and stole thence 
The life o’th’ building! 


These are the terms in which Macbeth had failed to realise the 
projected murder of Duncan. Macbeth is a study not only of 
regicide and tyranny but of a damned soul, of a man who, 
having destroyed his own conscience, is capable of acting in 
defiance of the restraints both of human nature and religion. 
It is significant that we first see Macbeth as a bright orna- 
ment of the society of which he is part. He is “ brave Mac- 
beth,” “ valiant cousin! worthy gentleman!”, and he is re- 
warded by falling heir to the title of a thane who has betrayed 
his king. For a brief space two Thanes of Cawdor live in the 
kingdom, one dishonoured and a traitor, the other “ noble Mac- 
beth.” This scene is followed immediately by Macbeth’s en- 
counter with the witches, his amazed reception of their prophe- 
cies and Banquo’s apprehension that the Devil has spoken the 
truth as to Cawdor and that the rest of the prophecy must be 
regarded as a treacherous temptation to murder. A few lines 
later Macbeth speaks the word “ murther.” But he continues 
in his character as one of the figures in the “ plenteous joys ” 
of Duncan. He is not in Shakespeare, as he is in Holinshed, 
by nature cruel and unnatural. He is kind, seeming to Lady 
Macbeth “ too full o’ th’ milk of human kindness.” We accept 


“*I Chronicles, x, 13. “A familiar spirit” is glossed in the Geneva version as 
“ witche and sorceresse.” 
“ST, Samuel, xxiv, 7. 
*° TT, iii, 68-70. 
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his own evaluation of himself as one who practises the virtues 
which become a man. But in these early scenes in which the 
instruments of evil brood over Duncan’s gratitude and con- 
tentment we are made aware of a distinction between the vir- 
tues which become a man and those which become a Christian. 
In the first great soliloquy we listen to a man dismayed by the 
thought of the worldly risks he may take and by the idea of 
the social laws of kinship, fidelity and hospitality which he is 
tempted to break, but who begins his self-debate with the cate- 
gorical statement that he is prepared to “jump the life to 
come.” Assailed by the strong temptation of ambition and a 
superstitious willingness to pay attention to the prophecies of 
the sisters, he chooses to fight down his conscientious scruples 
without reference to higher laws than those of the world. Be- 
fore the murder he can oppose no other argument to his wife’s 
prompting than that he wishes to enjoy the “ golden opinions ” 
which he has lately won from all sorts of people. Immediately 
after the murder, with dreadful irony, he is tormented by the 
knowledge that he was unable to say “ Amen” to the grooms’ 
prayer. He is quite free from any perverted desire to do evil 
for its own sake: he cannot hate even the man who stands in 
the way of his ambitious desires. The conceptions of duty, 
honour, even pity, have meaning for him. But he is incapable 
of opposing to the temptations of the instruments of darkness 
anything more than prudential fears and a natural disinclina- 
tion to kill a virtuous old man. The presence of the witches at 
the beginning of the play is a device which gives evil and good 
a transcendental position in the tragedy. Although the Daemo- 
nologie and other contemporary treatises on witchcraft have 
been used by Shakespeare to give colour to the witches, it is 
the wider significance of the echoes of Old Testament conflicts 
between false prophets and the true God which reinforce the 
meaning of the tragedy. The witches represent the opposite 
of the holiness and grace which their presence in the play itself 
calls into the mind. 
_ Far from being an irrelevant interpolation, the scenes at 
Edward’s court pick up threads which have already run 
throughout the tragedy, explicitly and by implication. The 
story of Saul lies behind several passages in the play, and Mal- 
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colm’s long altercation with Macduff recalls in part the history 
of Saul and David. Saul, having hunted David down, is met 
with the words, “‘ Wherefore giuest thou an eare to més wordes, 
that say, Beholde, Dauid sketh euil against thee? 
Vnderstand and se, that there is nether euil nor wickednes in 
me, nether haue I sinned against thee. ... The Lord be iudge 
betwene thee & me.” * 
But God above *® 


Deal between thee and me! 


While it is possible that Shakespeare, in working up these scenes 
from Holinshed, remembered James’ advice to Henry to help 
foreign princes in their trouble and to be suspicious of reports, 
the function of this scene is to arm Malcolm with a more than 
merely legal right to the throne and to invest him and his army 
with the supernatural brightness of holiness. David also lived 
in a foreign country to escape the wrath of a tyrant, and 
ascended his throne as the result of the defeat of that tyrant 
by a foreign army. The contrast drawn between Scotland 
groaning under the accursed hand of Macbeth and the court 
of England where “ sundry blessings ” proclaim the king “ full 
of grace ” emphasises the contrast already indicated in Biblical 
terms between evil and good. In the early part of the play 
evil triumphs in the heart of a man naturally good but empty 
of grace. Without these implications the tragedy of Macbeth 
loses much of its import: it is not merely about a man who 
succumbs to evil: its subject is Evil itself. 


* * * * 


The problem of Scotland’s immediate descent into terrible 
miseries at Macbeth’s accession is only a problem at the prose 
level, and is readily explained if we consider the tragedy as a 
poetic exploration of evil. The miseries of Scotland, as they are 
reported to Malcolm, seem impossibly extensive: 


Each new morn,*® 
New widews howl, new orphans cry; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face. 


‘71 Samuel, xxiv, 10-12. 
48 TV, iii, 120-1. This phrase does not occur in the account in Holinshed. 
“°TV, iii, 4-6. 
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We are never told, as we are in Holinshed, what Macbeth has 
done to cause this horror, or what his motives were. James 
had himself pointed out that a tyrant, however bloody, knows 
that it is in his own interest to administer justice and accept 
some, at least, of the responsibilities of kingship. These descrip- 
tions in Macbeth read more like accounts of the havoc wrought 
by what we call “acts of God” than by one brief reign of 
tyranny. That is precisely what they are. Evil has made its 
entrance into the land by Macbeth’s action: the centre of the 
play is the presentation of Shakespeare’s vision of evil in drama- 
tic terms. Macbeth himself speaks the prelude: 


Had I but died an hour before this chance,*° 

I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality; 

All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


“. . , Of all Bookes the holy Scripture is the most necessary for 
the instruction of a Christian, and of al the Scriptures, the 
Booke of the Reuelation is most meete for this our last age, as 
a Prophesie of the latter time.” °* So James begins his “ fruit- 
ful meditation,” and I believe that Shakespeare leant heavily 
on Revelation and James’ commentary on it for the expression 
of his imaginative apprehension of overwhelming evil. Although 
the “ meditation ” refers back and forth over the whole Book, 
it is a commentary on four verses in the twentieth chapter: 


And when the thousand yeres are expired, Satan shal be losed out 
of his prison, . 


And shal go out to deceiue the people, which are in the foure 
quarters of the earth: ewen Gog and Magog, to gather them 
together to battel, whose nomber is as the sand of the sea. 


And they went vp into the plaine of the earth, & compassed the 
tents of the Saintes about, and the beloued citie: but fyre came 
downe from God out of heuen, & deuoured them. 


And the deuil that deceiued them, was cast into a lake of fvre & 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet shal be tormented 
euen day and night for euermore.*? 


5° TT, iii, 91-6. 
® 4 Fruitfull Meditation, p. [A6r]. 
ix, 7-20. 
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James paraphrases this: “ Sathan . . . shall at last breake forth 
again loose, and for a space rage in the earth more than euer 
before: but shall in the end bee ouercome and confounded for 
euer.” °° The space in which Satan is unleashed is an exact 
analogy of Macbeth’s reign in Scotland. Macbeth becomes the 
Devil: 
Not in the legions ** 
Of horrid Hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 


No-one in Scotland has the moral strength or the integrity to 
oppose him: everyone is paralysed and tainted in some way 
by the pervasive evil. Lady Macduff describes their plight in 
words which form the obverse of the Christian belief, “‘ Perfect 
love casteth out fear ”: 


All is the fear, and nothing is the love; *® 


> 


“For as al that do good, are inspired of God thereto... . 
James comments in his sermon, “ so all that doe euill, are in- 
spired by sathan, and doe vtter the same in dyuers degrees, 
according as that vncleane spirite taketh possession in them, 
and by diuers obiects and meanes, allureth them to doe his 
will, some by ambition, some by enuie, some by malice, & some 
by feare,...” °° Ambition, envy and malice inspired the murder 
of Duncan, Banquo and Macduff’s family: it is fear that led 
Macduff to desert his wife and children. 


His flight was madness: when our actions do not,°*” 
Our fears do make us traitors. 


It is interesting to note that Revelation is particularly rich 
in images depicting the withdrawal of Grace. The truth which 
James saw most clearly enforced in the Book is that human 
nature alone is pitifully weak in the face of evil. “We are 
enformed that the wicked are euer the greatest part of the 
world. And therefore our Maister saith. Many are called, fewe 
chosen: And againe, Wide is the waye that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many enter thereat: But narrowe is the waye that 


*P. [A6 vy). 
% IV, iii, 56-8. 6 P(A 84]. 
85 IV, ii, 12. °TIV, ii, 3-4. 
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leadeth to life, and few enter thereat.” ** In two prose passages 
Shakespeare builds these concepts into the fabric of his tragedy: 
“T had thought to have let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose way to th’ everlasting bonfire.” °® And _ later, 
“ Then the liars and swearers are fools; for there are liars and 
swearers enow to beat the honest men, and hang up them.” © 
Not only are the natural virtues of Macbeth powerless alone 
against temptation. The evil which enters his world by the 
gate of his own castle requires more than human goodness to 
combat it. 

Miss Spurgeon has noted that there are in Macbeth numer- 
ous suggestions of vast space. “ Another image or idea which 
runs through Macbeth is the reverberation of sound echoing 
over vast regions, even into the limitless spaces beyond the 
confines of the world.” ** These cosmic suggestions, which occur 
in all the more imaginative parts of the tragedy, are not con- 
fined to sound. The words 


here,** 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 


place the situation in the light of eternity, in the vast space 
of the world viewed, as it is in Revelation, from heaven to hell. 
There are suggestions of the Day of Judgment. Duncan’s sons 
are told to look on “ The great doom’s image! ”: 


As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites. 
Compare Revelation: 


And the sea gaue vp her dead, which were in her, and death and 
hell deliuered vp the dead, which were in them: * 


In Ross’s speech to the old man after the murder there are 
numerous Biblical overtones: 


"' P, [BS:v]. 

5° TT, iii, 19-21. 

®° TV, ii, 55-7. 

*? Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery, pp. 324-355. 
®? T, vii, 5-6. 

°° TI, iii, 80. 

°* Revelation, XX, 13. 
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Ha! good Father,*° 

Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 

Threatens his bloody stage: by th’clock ’tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 

When living light should kiss it? 
Duncan is given all the characteristics of a martyr, and this 
idea of the connection between the unnatural dark and guilt, 
between the shedding of innocent blood and the withdrawal 
of light and grace, is strongly reminiscent of God’s threats and 
punishments throughout the Bible, culminating in the pro- 
phetic descriptions which are given symbolical expression in 
Revelation: 
And the fourthe Angel blewe the trumpet, and the third parte 
of the sunne was smitten, & the third parte of the moone, and 
the third parte of the starres, so that the third parte of them was 
darkened: and the day was smitten, that the third parte of it 
colde not shine, and likewise the night. 
Earlier, before the murder, strange phenomena have been 
noticed: 

The night has been unruly: where we lay,** 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 

Lamentings heard i’ th’air; strange screams of death, 

And, prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion, and confus’d events, 

New hatch’d to th’woeful time, the obscure bird 


Clamour’d the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. 


This may be compared with: 


And there were voyces, and thundrings, and lightnings, & there 
was a great earthquake. 


These are echoed again in the tragedy in Macbeth’s terrible 
invocation of the forces of destruction. He conjures the witches 
to answer him, 


Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the Churches. 


*S TI, iv, 4-9. 
°°“ Thy royal father/Was a most sainted King.” IV, iii, 108-9. 
“VEEL, 12. °° TI, iii, 55-62. SVE, 18: 
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If this is considered against the visions in Revelation it takes 
on a new quality of horror. Macbeth does not single out the 
churches because their high towers are ready victims for high 
winds. In Revelation the angels hold back the winds of de- 
struction until the faithful have been marked with a seal. 

And after that, I sawe foure Angels stad on ye foure corners of 


the earth, holding the foure windes of the earth, that the windes 
shulde not blowe on the earth, nether on the sea, nether on anie tre. 


And I saw another Angel . . . and he cryed with a loude voyce to 

the foure Angels to whome power was giuen to hurt the earth, 

and the Sea, saying, Hurt ye not the earth, nether the sea, nether 

—_ til we haue sealed ye seruants of our God in their fore- 
eades.”° 


In this speech Macbeth aligns himself with the Devil: he 
would turn the wrath of the Day of Judgment against the 
saints, the earth, the sea and the trees: 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight ™ 

Against the Churches; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 


Macbeth’s own fate is the fate of the damned: “O! full of 
scorpions is my mind, dear wife!” ** recalls “the paine that 
cometh of a scorpion,” * and his longing for death—“ I ’gin to 
be aweary of the sun,/ And wish th’ estate o’ th’world were 
now undone ” “*—is a reminiscence of; “Therefore in those 
daies shal men seke death, and shal not finde it, and shal 
desire to dye, and death shal flee from them.” * At this point 
Macbeth is still thinking of death as the peaceful sleep which 
he knows Duncan enjoys. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 7 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further! 
This forecast of the evils which Duncan is spared harks back 
to many accounts of death in the Old Testament, perhaps that 
of Josiah in particular: 


vO TE, i. 
277, i, 6155. ™V, vii, 49-50. 
"8 TI, ii, 36. ™® Revelation, IX, vi. 


™ Revelation IX, v. 78 TIT, ii, 22-26. 
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Beholde therefore, I wil gather thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt 
be put in thy graue in peace, and thine eyes shal not se all the 
euil, which I wil bring vpon this place.” 


No imagery in Macbeth is more powerful or more charac- 
teristic than the imagery of blood. In earlier plays Shakespeare 
had made use of references to blood to lend atmosphere to 
tragic events. In Macbeth the influence of James’ allusions 
both to the Old Testament and to Revelation may be seen in 
the greater logic and subtlety of this kind of imagery. When 
Macbeth cries: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 7 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red, 


a passage in Revelation may have been in Shakespeare’s mind 
as he thought of Duncan’s blood on Macbeth’s hands staining 
the whole sea; 


And the secdd Angel powred out his vial vpon the sea, and it 
became as the blood of a dead man.*® 


As I have already suggested, Duncan is given many of the 
characteristics of a martyr; in several passages of Revelation 
the blood of martyrs is associated with punishment through 
blood. 


And the thirde Angel powred out his uial upon the riuers & foun- 
taines of waters, and they became blood. 


And I heard the Angel of the waters say, Lord, thou art iust, 
Which art, and Which wast, and Holie, because thou hast iudged 
these things. 


For they shed the blood of the Saintes, and Prophets, and therefore 
hast thou giuen them blood to drink.*° 


So Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are haunted by blood: “It 
will have blood: they say blood will have blood ”; * and again: 
“ Here’s the smell of the blood still.” ** 


77 TI, Kings, xxii, 20. IVE iv: 
78 TT, ii, 59-62. "TIT, iv, 121. 
V5, i. VV. + ae. 
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In a recent study of the imagery of Macbeth * the recur- 
rence of references to children, and the place of infancy in the 
great soliloquies, have been singled out for discussion. The 
wonderful and puzzling image, 


And Pity, like a naked new-born babe,** 
Striding the blast, 


demands an elucidation which will demonstrate its relation to 
the rest of the poem. But there is a principle unifying the 
imagery of Macbeth which lies outside the words and action 
of the tragedy itself, in the sources, in the fields of knowledge 
open both to Shakespeare and his audience. I do not think 
that a contemporary audience could have failed to be struck 
by Macbeth’s increasing similarity to Herod as the tragedy 
progressed: surely the Book of Revelation was much in Shake- 
speare’s mind as he wrote the play. Here is how Herod appears 
in that Book: 


And she was with childe and cryed trauailing in birth, and was 
pained readie to be deliuered. 

And there appeared another wonder in heauen: for beholde, a great 
red dragon. . 


And the dragon stode before the woman, which was readie to be 
deliuered, to deuoure her childe when she had broght it forthe. 


So she broght forthe a man childe ...: and her sonne was taken 
vp vnto God and to this throne.*® 


Surely it is this passage which explains the transition from the 
concept of a pitiful, helpless babe to that of a power striding 
the blast. 

The child-imagery which is so noticeable in Macbeth often 
recalls the Christ-child and the Slaughter of the Innocents, as 
it does here. Macbeth resembles Herod in that he can kill 
other children, but not the particular child or children that 
represent Good (as opposed to his own Evil). Fleance escapes: 
Duncan’s son lives on to march against him. When Banquo’s 
descendants pass before his eyes, Macbeth’s words 


8° The Naked Babe and the Cloak of Manliness, in The Well Wrought Urn, 
by Cleanth Brooks, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. 
847, vii, 21-2. 
®5 XII, 2-5. 
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Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding * 


are, in a sense, a description of the curse that has been laid 
upon him. Knowing that no son can succeed him, he cannot 
enjoy his own “ sovereign sway and masterdom.” This is part 
of the web of evil which is spun round him by the avenging 
forces of supernatural good. 

Henry N. Paul has pointed out that in Macbeth’s bitterness, 
as he watches the vision of Banquo’s descendants, there is an 
oblique implied compliment to James’ pride in his lineage. I 
have tried to show that it is because James possessed a mind 
rich in Old Testament history that the play presents so rich a 
poetic unity. Macbeth’s reaction to the vision of Banquo’s 
issue forms a last phrase in the story of a man who has defied 
God by placing his trust in daemonic powers. A passage in 
Jeremiah (a book particularly recommended by James) is 
relevant: 


Thus saith the Lord, Write this man destitute of children, a man 
that shal not prosper in his dayes: for there shal be no man of 
his sede that shal prosper and sit vpon the throne of Dauid, or 
beare rule any more in Iudah.%* 


It is noteworthy that this curse in Jeremiah is directed against 
those guilty of Macbeth’s initial sin, that of listening to false 
prophets. What links the Basilikon Doron to the Daemono- 
logie, and both of these to the sermon on Revelation, is a com- 
mon preoccupation with false prophecy and with God’s power 
to abandon the world at will to the Devil. This same thread 
binds the elements in Macbeth into a unity. The scene depict- 
ing Banquo’s descendants perfectly exemplifies the nature of 
James’ influence on the tragedy: superficially the words are a 
compliment to the king, but in the dramatic context, spoken 
by the agents of the witches, they are a powerful reminder to 
the audience of Biblical descriptions of the evil of listening to 
false prophets and of the fulfilled horrors of the wrath of God. 


Oxford, 1953. 


°° TII, i, 60-3. 





** XXII, 80. 








THE GESTIC SYMBOLISM OF T. S. ELIOT * 
By Pauw Fussetz, Jr. . 


“There was . . . language in their very gesture.” 
Winter’s Tale, V, ii. 


Throughout his whole career, Eliot has been deeply com- 
mitted to the methods of parallel, resemblance, figure, and 
analogue—to various ways of representing concretely feelings 
or states of being which resist delineation except through their 
counterparts in analogous, but more familiar, areas of experi- 
ence. The doctrine of the objective correlative, for example, 
exhibits Eliot’s accustomed strategy of the meaningful parallel: 
to be sought by the Eliotic poet is the object that correlates 
with the subjective feeling to be embodied in the work of art. 
Eliot’s intense consciousness of the necessity of “ correlatives ” 
in twentieth-century poetry can be observed, I think, in the 
use of a recurring symbol in many of his earlier poems,” the 
symbol of the automatic, interrupted, abortive, or vacant ges- 
ture of hand or body. This symbol would seem to resemble 
one of those “bodily correlatives of a given psychic condi- 
tion ” in which Jung reveals an interest in his essay “ A Psycho- 
logical Theory of Types.” * 

It has not been sufficiently noticed, I think, that Eliot has 
been extraordinarily observant of the movements of hands and 
fingers and of their power of disclosing to the observer “a 
given psychic condition.” The early poems contain scores of 
references to hands, fingers, and gestures of grasping. The 


* This essay was read in a slightly different form at the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, December, 1954. 

*I wish to thank Professor Jane W. Smyser for her helpful criticism of this 
essay. 

* By “earlier,” I mean the work from Prufrock (1915) through The Hollow Men 
(1925). Beginning approximately with Ash Wednesday, Eliot tends to forgo the 
symbol of the automatic gesture and to replace it with symbols of consummated 
or graceful movement. Although signs of this change are evident as early as The 
Waste Land (1922), one comes upon few repeated (and apparently conscious) uses 
of the contrasting symbol of integration until later. 

*In Modern Man in Search of a Soul, trans. W. S. Dell and Cary F. Baynes 
(New York, 1983), p. 86. 
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evening in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, for example, 
is “Smoothed by long fingers,” and in the same poem the 
reader is presented with the spectacle of hands dropping a 
question on his plate. (One is reminded of the “ fingers of 
surf,” in Mr. Apollinaxz, that drop “the worried bodies of 
drowned men ” down into the green silence.*) In The Waste 
Land, too, “ the last fingers of leaf / Clutch and sink into the 
wet bank,” * and fear is to be found in “a handful of dust.” 
The third Thames maiden in “ The Fire Sermon ” recalls little 
of her tawdry betrayal but “The broken fingernails of dirty 
hands,” and, in Burbank with a Baedeker, Princess Volupine 
extends a “ meagre, blue-nailed, phthisic hand / To climb the 
waterstair.” Similarly, in Journey of the Magi, Eliot selects 
as an object to “correlate” with a paradox of ending-and- 
beginning the pictorial stroke of “Six hands at an open door 
dicing for pieces of silver.” In the same poem, the alien people, 
like the feebly clutching fingers and roots in The Waste Land, 
are depicted “ clutching their gods.” A Song for Simeon gives 
us this exquisitely realized bit of visual detail: “ My life is 
light, waiting for the death wind, / Like a feather on the back 
of my hand.” And in Animula, the simple soul issues not only 
from Dante’s “ hand of God” but also from Eliot’s “ hand of 
time,” while in Choruses from “ The Rock,” “The Word of 
the Lorp ” seems to express itself in terms of hands as instinc- 


‘The somewhat eerie power of these details of hands and fingers to force them- 
selves into a reader’s consciousness may be glimpsed from Miss Elizabeth Drew’s 
comment on Mr. Apollinaz: “Suddenly the hands holding the teacup and the 
macaroon turn into the fingers of surf and the clutches of the old man of the sea” 
(T. S. Eliot: The Design of his Poetry [New York, 1949], pp. 28-29). Actually, 
there are no hands in the poem but those of the surf: the “ fingers of surf” image 
has apparently been received so powerfully by Miss Drew that she has uncon- 
sciously reread much of the rest of the poem in terms of hands and fingers. Perhaps 
David Daiches is also carrying some of these hands away in his unconscious. 
Although he presents no specific examples of gesturing hands in Eliot, he writes that 
“(Eliot] . . . saw around him a society without values, an exhausted civilization, 
gesturing impotently in accordance with the barren formulas of a worn-out hu- 
manism” (Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 1940], p. 114). 

° Cf. “ Burnt Norton,” IV: 

Will the sunflower turn to us, will the clematis 
Stray down, bend to us; tendril and spray 
Clutch and cling? 

Chill 

Fingers of yew be curled 

Down on us? 
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tively as do many of Eliot’s other voices: “I have given you 
hands which you turn from worship.” In the same poem, Eliot 
asks in his own person, “.. . what have we to do / But stand 
with empty hands and palms turned upwards / In an age which 
advances progressively backwards? ” It is not surprising that 
Eliot, combining this acute awareness of hands and gestures 
with his instinct for “correspondences,” often makes use of 
these details of hands not merely descriptively or even evoca- 
tively, but symbolically as well. 

Hugh Kenner has pointed out the aesthetic necessity, at 
least in our time, of symbolic (as opposed to descriptive or dis- 
cursive) presentation of moral states and predicaments. “ The 
moral world,” he writes, “ the world in which the will achieves 
its upward or downward direction, is inaccessible to the senses, 
and so to direct poetic treatment.” ° The world of moral states 
must thus be presented indirectly and at a second remove: 
symbolism can suggest moral conditions which themselves elude 
description and evaluation. The presentation of sensuously 
immediate objects is the means, in most of Eliot’s early poems, 
through which the abstract moral situations of the characters 
and personae are communicated, and the symbol of the auto- 
matic or arrested gesture (a device at times almost kinesthetic 
in its workings) is used frequently in the early work to convey 
a sense of what Jung sees as the disintegration of personality.’ 
The elements of the personality disunited and disconnected 
would seem to be will, on the one hand, and body or mecha- 
nism, on the other. The impulse of what one may call 
“healthy ” gesture (to take recourse for a moment in a rather 
schematized and antique psychology) originates in will and 


°“ Eliot’s Moral Dialectic,” Hudson Review, II (1949-1950), 433. 

7 Although Jung’s diagnosis of the ailment seems not quite Eliot’s, they both put 
forth their findings in strikingly similar dualistic psychological terms. Compare, 
for example, Eliot’s formulation of “the dissociated sensibility” with this com- 
ment of Jung’s: “ Neurosis is an inner cleavage—the state of being at war with 
oneself... . What drives people to war with themselves is the intuition or the 
knowledge that they consist of two persons in opposition to one another. The 
conflict may be between the sensual and the spiritual man, or between the ego 
and the shadow. It is what Faust means when he says: ‘Two souls, alas, dwell 
in my breast apart.’ A neurosis is a dissociation of personality ” (Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul, p. 273). And see Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, trans. 
R. F. C. Hull (New York, 1953), pp. 18, 19, 27, and 257. 
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terminates in gestures of acceptance or refusal, hope or regret, 
and the meaningful gestic expression is the visible emblem of 
the ordered and integrated sensibility. But almost all the ges- 
tures which Eliot employs symbolically in the early poems are, 
in one way or another, incomplete: the impulse originating in 
the will is distorted, forgotten, or arrested before it can issue 
in meaningful movement; the physical part is thus forced to 
execute an empty parody of the gesture contemplated by the 
will. And when the symbolic gestures are not incomplete or 
arrested, they generally are merely automatic or instinctual. 

The lady in Portrait of a Lady, for example, nervously and 
automatically twists a lilac in her fingers while conducting 
an almost wholly automatic and will-less colloquy with the 
speaker. Automatic hands raise the “ dingy shades / In a thou- 
sand furnished rooms ” (Preludes II) , and one of the occupants 
of these rented rooms performs the meaningless gesture of 
clasping the soles of her feet “in the palms of both soiled 
hands.” In Preludes IV, we also see the “ short square fingers ” 
which stuff pipes repetitively, mechanically, and meaninglessly. 

Rhapsody on a Windy Night contains more of these gestic 
symbols of discontinuity. “ Midnight shakes the memory / As 
a madman shakes a dead geranium”: the frenetic agitation of 
this lifeless geranium might once have meant something, but 
the loss of memory has obscured the meaning although the 
mechanical body continues to function. We have here, in the 
form of a gestic emblem, a statement of a failure of historical 
connection as well as a communication of the discontinuity be- 
tween mind and mechanism. In this same poem, the moon, 
who, we are told, has “lost her memory,” “twists a paper 
rose” in her hand, just as the nervous lady had dawdled with 
the lilacs. With her memory intact, the moon might have been 
able to execute a significant gesture, even with a lifeless flower 
as a stage property: but now the vital link connecting memory 
and thought with the physical emblem of purposive intellection 
has been broken, and the gestures continue as mere neural 
twitches emptied of communicative power. 

Another automatic gesture occurs in Sweeney among the 
Nightingales as “the person in the Spanish cape,” having 
drooped meaninglessly to the floor, “ yawns and draws a stock- 


3 
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ing up.” The motive of this readjustment of clothing can hardly 
be modesty, and might better be approached, like the yawn, 
as a form of purely automatic and instinctual response. The 
decay of will and motive can be seen even more clearly in The 
Waste Land, where the typist, immediately after the “ small 
house agent’s clerk” has left her, “smoothes her hair with 
automatic hand / And puts a record on the gramophone.” ® 
The Hollow Men is in many ways the most important of the 
poems employing the symbolism of the empty gesture, for 
here one perceives the psychological image which underlies 
Eliot’s use of the automatic gesture symbol in earlier poems. 
It is an image of psychological discontinuity, of a disruption 
between initiation and consummation. As I have pointed out 
before,® Eliot’s allusion to a passage in Julius Caesar (II, i, 63- 
69) seems to be one of the keys to the interpretation of at least 
the psychological situation of the poem. The lines “ Between 
the motion / And the act / Falls the Shadow ” appear to owe 
something to this speech by Brutus as he wrestles with his 
conscience before making his decision to join the conspirators: 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


Thus in Eliot’s lines, “ motion ” would seem to carry more the 


° A good “ gesture”’ poem for comparison is Lycidas. As has been often pointed 
out, Lycidas is full of extraordinarily communicative gestures and body movements: 
we find the meaningful plucking of figurative berries, and the shattering of leaves 
by “fore’d fingers rude”; “som gentle Muse” is presented in the act of turning 
his body as he passes the poet’s bier and pausing to “bid fair peace be to my 
sable shrowd”; the satyrs perform a joyous dance to shepherd pipes; Phoebus 
reaches out and touches the speaker’s ears; St. Peter brandishes his two keys and 
shakes his mitred locks with rue; the vales cast their flowers as a gesture of sym- 
pathy and an emblem of the certainty of resurrection; “Cowslips wan . . . hang 
the pensive hed” to indicate sympathy and homage; “all the Saints above” are 
depicted wiping tears from the eyes of Lycidas as a symbol of their sympathetic 
restorative powers; and the speaker’s farewell to his pastoral task is expressed by 
his rising and throwing on and fastening “his Mantle blew.” It is interesting that 
a poem in which all elements, poetic as well as philosophical, are reconciled and 
synthesized should rely to this extent on images of strongly willed and thus strongly 
communicative gestures and movements of the body. 


°« A Note on ‘The Hollow Men,’” MLN, LXV (April, 1950), 254-255. 
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meaning of “ intention ” than of “ movement,” and perhaps this 
meaning of the word colors its other appearance in the poem: 
“ Paralyzed force, gesture without motion.” *° The paradox of 
a gesture which does not move (and thus does not communi- 
cate) is surely intended here, but I think we also have a tinc- 
ture of the meaning “ gesture without motive (or intention) .” ” 
If the word motion is to be taken in this Shakespearian sense 
in both the passages, then I think we have the automatic 
gesture symbol used here yet again with its customary sug- 
gestion of the disintegrated sensibility. The “shadow ” can be 
interpreted, according to Miss Elizabeth Drew, by referring to 
Jung’s psychology of the unconscious, where the image of the 
shadow stands for the well of the personal, and so egoistic, 
unconscious, as differentiated from the communal or racial 
sources of dream and myth.” D. E. S. Maxwell, in his The 
Poetry of T. 8S. Eliot (London, 1952), takes the “ shadow ” to 
be a symbol of the “ attachment to self” which Eliot sees as 
“the barrier between man and God.” ** But we need not, it 
seems to me, be quite so precisely Jungian or Episcopalian over 
this matter. The shadow can stand here, as its counterparts of 
symbolic discontinuity do in other poems, for the space of dis- 
connection between will and act, for the break in the wire 
which interrupts the transmissions of the will. The hiatus be- 
tween will and action,’ spirit and flesh, this “shadow” of 
internal disintegration, seems not unrelated to the “ conscious- 
ness disjunct ” which is lamented in Mauberley. Indeed, analo- 
gies are to be discovered with very little trouble throughout 
contemporary literature. This stanza of Auden’s might be 
adduced as a parallel: 


1° Paralyzed force” would appear to be analogous to that “arrest of consum- 
mation” which Miss Drew sees as a motif of The Waste Land (Design, p. 70). 
And cf. Lil’s abortion in “ A Game of Chess” as a symbol of arrested consum- 
mation. 

11 Cf, “cold the sense, and lost the motive of action” (“ East Coker,” ITI). 

12 Design, p. 92. And see Jung, Two Essays, p. 65. 

23 Page 141. My whole treatment of the psychology of gesture and dance in 
Eliot’s poems is indebted to Maxwell’s work. 

14 Fliot’s interest in Hamlet, the primary literary document concerned with this 
hiatus, should not be forgotten, nor should the fact be neglected that Eliot, from 
Prufrock through The Hollow Men, was apparently living very close to his copy 
of Shakespeare, whose psychology Eliot seems to have assumed (for poetic pur- 
poses) in most of the poems before 1930. 
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In my spine there was a base; 

And I knew the general’s face: 

But they’ve severed all the wires, 

And I can’t tell what the general desires. 

Here am I, here are you: 

But what does it mean? What are we going to do? * 


Yeats presents the characteristically modern psychic disjunc- 
tion this way: “Iam one of those unhappy people for whom be- 
tween Thought and Deed lies ever the terrible gulf of dreams.” *° 
J. Kashkeen, speaking of Hemingway’s characters and their 
world, appears to be pointing in a similar direction; he says 
that the Hemingway “ tangle of conflicts has its roots in the 
tragic disharmony mens morbida in corpore sano, the mental 
discord that threatens to bring about the disintegration of the 
body and its decay.” ** Eliot, in The Hollow.Men as elsewhere, 
has found in the automatic or vacant gesture what seems to be 
exactly the right symbol for the communication of this terri- 
fying sense of fracture and disconnection which many of his 
contemporaries have also seen at the core of the modern psyche. 

Another of the symbols in The Hollow Men, the “ direct 
eyes” with which Kurtz experiences his final active vision of 
horror, is the antithesis of various symbols of automatic or 
dead eyes used with meanings similar to those of the automatic 
gestures. An important passage here occurs in Rhapsody on a 
Windy Night: “'The street lamp said, / ‘ Remark the cat that 
flattens itself in the gutter, / Slips out its tongue / And devours 
a morsel of rancid butter.’” After this mechanistic perform- 
ance, the reader is presented with a comparison: “So the 
hand of the child, automatic, / Slipped out and pocketed a toy 
that was running along the quay.” And Eliot adds, fusing the 
symbols of dead eye and dead gesture, “I could see nothing 
behind that child’s eye.” The section closes with the detail of 
the automatic response of the old crab who, reminding us 
perhaps of the “ragged claws” that Prufrock “should have 
been,” “ Gripped the end of a stick which I held him.” Also 
contrasting with the direct eyes of those like Kurtz who at least 


15“ Tt’s no use raising a shout,” stanza iv. 

2° A. Norman Jeffares, W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet (New Haven, 1949), p. 54. 
And see Yeats’s Autobiography, passim. 

17 Ernest Hemingway: A Tragedy of Craftsmanship,” in Ernest Hemingway: 
The Man and his Work, ed. John K. M. McCaffery (New York, 1950), p. 106. 
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have sufficient purposive psychic integration to make active 
choices and to be actively damned for them is the crablike 
“lustreless protrusive eye ” of Bleistein, which “ stares from the 
protozoic slime” of a usurious civilization and focuses dully, 
without any trace of a motive of directed quest, on “ a perspec- 
tive of Canaletto.” There can be no direct eye nor completion 
of willed gesture for either Bleistein or the hollow men (and 
their hollow children) , for their headpieces are filled, not with 
intention or motive, but with straw. Just as with the failure 
of gesture, the failure of vision results from a discontinuity be- 
tween will or idea and the physical means through which inten- 
tion is consummated in meaningful and purposive behavior. 

In the same way as Kurtz’s direct eyes serve as the symbolic 
antithesis of the concept “There are no eyes here,” certain 
ordered and meaningful hand movements appear as contrasts 
to the numerous automatic or incomplete symbolic gestures. 
One of the most obvious of these “total” gestures can be 
found in the exhortation to control near the end of “ What the 
Thunder Said ”: 


Damyata: The boat responded 

Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar 

The sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 

To controlling hands 8 


The key terms here seem to be “ responded,” “ expert,” and 
“controlling.” The expert hand on sail or oar is responding 
accurately to the directions of the will, and the human heart 
“would have responded ” could the control of skilled hands 
have been transmitted to it without delay or disconnection. 
Again, in “ East Coker,” we find the same sort of antithesis of 
the automatic and uncontrolled graspings, twitchings, and nerv- 
ous clutchings which fill the early poems. Christ’s purposeful 
ministrations are imaged this way: 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel 
That questions the distempered part; 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart. 


*8 A recurrence of this boat image appears in “The Dry Salvages,” where a 
failure of religious commitment, especially in old age, places one “In a drifting 
boat with a slow leakage.” 
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To compare the functioning of the hands here with the typist’s 
automatic movements or the instinctual clutchings of crabs and 
urchins is to understand something of the way Eliot has rung 
the changes on this one symbol throughout the whole body of 
his poetry, from Prufrock to the Four Quartets. To compare 
the skilled and healthy hand of the wounded surgeon with the 
wasted “ phthisic hand” of the ailing Princess Volupine is to 
perceive something of Eliot’s sense of irony and even of out- 
right comedy. Still another example of a completed and sig- 
nificant gesture appears in Ash Wednesday: 

The silent sister veiled in white and blue 

Between the yews, behind the garden god, 


Whose flute is breathless, bent her head and signed 
but spoke no word 


Compare with this gesture the neurotic twisting of the lilacs 
by an earlier lady (and by no means a silent one) or Haka- 
gawa’s preposterous bowing among the Titians, or indeed the 
monotonously insignificant coming and going of the women 
who talk, in rooms, of Michelangelo. The contrast is one be- 
tween vision, control, and harmonious integration of flesh and 
spirit, on the one hand, and, on the other, sightlessness, auto- 
matism, and a disintegration not only within the individual 
personality but also in the flow of history and in the continuity 
of Western civilization. 

The early poems also contain certain aimless smiles, and 
these resemble very closely in their symbolic function the 
undirected gestures and empty eyes in which the poems abound. 
An “aimed” smile would be a fairly exact counterpart of a 
total and meaningful gesture: it would emanate from the will 
and would be directed, like an arrow, toward some specific end. 
But the smile which appears as a symbol here and there in the 
early poems is genuinely aim-less: it issues not from will but 
from instinct or patterned response, and, instead of hitting the 
target and so completing the communication of the “ gesture,” 
it falls, like an ineptly discharged arrow, and clatters “ heavily 
among the bric-a-brac.” This aimless wooden smile not only 
bounces noisily to the floor; it also ascends willy-nilly like a toy 
gas balloon and, totally beyond the control of the person who 
sent it on its way, wavers and wobbles off in the breeze and 
disappears in the distance: “ {Brown waves of fog] tear from a 
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passer-by with muddy skirts / An aimless smile that hovers in 
the air / And vanishes along the level of the roofs.” Some 
“ shadow ” falls here between “motion” (or intention) and 
“act” just as it does in The Hollow Men. The body with its 
physical features is perhaps even yet capable of “ responding 
gaily ” to a controlling will, but the will (even assuming that 
it is present and functioning) is dissociated from the flesh, the 
servant of its intentions. The ordered hierarchy of psycho- 
logical constituents is violated, 
and the state of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, suffers . 
The nature of an insurrection. 


A great deal of the joyless automatic sexual behavior of the 
characters who people the early poems can also be considered 
automatic gesture of the kind I have been discussing. One 
could term these automatic sexual responses animalistic if they 
were only not quite so empty of ecstasy. The first Thames 
maiden reminisces in a tone of complete detachment: “‘ By 
Richmond I raised my knees / Supine on the floor of a narrow 
canoe.” Three lines from The Hollow Men can serve as a gloss 
on this girl’s hollow confession: “ Between the emotion / And 
the response / Falls the the Shadow.” The appropriate emotion 
may have been present on the occasion of the girl’s defloration, 
but it has become sundered from its equivalent in “response,” 
and we are left with only a passionless geographical and ana- 
tomical report: perhaps the response of the violated girl, like 
that of the moon automatically twisting her paper flower, has 
become disconnected from her memory. The appropriate con- 
trast here would be Philomela, who, despite her metamorphosis, 
still remembers nightly. 

The situation of the typist in The Waste Land is similar to 
that of the first Thames maiden. Her carbuncular lover’s 
caresses are automatic, her failure to reprove them is auto- 
matic, and his kiss of farewell is automatic and contemptuous 
as well. Only the mechanism is functioning: the complete act, 
one involving mind and intention as well as physical equip- 
ment, is never consummated. The automatic twitching of a few 
dissociated nerves is all that remains of the act of total union.” 


*° The marriage of Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne, in The Cocktail Party, 
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One of the more apparent differences between men and ani- 
mals is that men, when in a condition of integration of sensi- 
bility,”° are capable of communicating nuances of meaning by 
gestures: no dog, no matter how charming and intelligent, has 
yet pinched the upper part of its nose to signify fatigue or 
placed a paw lightly on its breast to suggest self-deprecation. 
Some of the more debased personages in the early poems seem, 
like animals, incapable of executing even automatic human 
gestures. Sweeney is able to accomplish only a “ gesture of 
orang-outang”’ as he performs his morning coitus, and, like 
some “ broadbottomed ” pig, he clumsily “ shifts from ham to 
ham” to stir the water in his bath.* Sweeney’s inability to 
place his body at the meaningful service of his consciousness 
appears from the fact that this “ apeneck ” abandons himself 
to total muscular collapse when stricken with laughter: “ Ape- 
neck Sweeney spreads his knees, / Letting his arms hang down 
to laugh.” He would fall to the floor if he were not sup- 
ported by a chair. (Bleistein’s “ saggy bending of the knees ” 
seems to be a related suggestion of a want of purposive con- 
trol.) Rachel’s tearing at the grapes “ with murderous paws ” 
is another animalistic movement that can hardly be called a 
gesture. Even Prufrock ruefully admits that he “ should have 
been a pair of ragged claws / Scuttling across the floors of 
silent seas,” but the difference between his condition and that 
of the plebeians is that he is capable of a form of metaphor: he 
regretfully recognizes his distance from the animal, and sets 


can be rewardingly approached as simply a socially sanctified automatic gesture. 
It is significant that twenty-eight years after The Waste Land, Eliot is now exhort- 
ing his “lovers” to recognize and come to terms with their own automatism, to 
redeem themselves by self-knowledge if self-transcendence is impossible. 

2°The concept of “sensibility,” to Eliot, suggests the specific relationship of 
body to mind: his comments on the Metaphysicals make clear that the “ asso- 
ciated sensibility ” is one in which the link between mind and body, intellect and 
feeling, is firm and vital. Cf. Eliot’s statement that in Pascal, “the knowledge of 
worldliness and the passion of asceticism . . . are fused into an individual whole ” 
(Essays Ancient and Modern [London, 1936], p. 151). And cf. Jung, who holds 
that in the integrated personality, “ psyche and body are not separate entities, but 
one and the same life” (Two Essays, p. 113). 

21 One characteristic irony in Eliot is that some of the animals in the poems 
are superior to Sweeney and his friends in their ability to communicate through 
gesture: in Lines for an Old Man, for example, the tiger’s whipping tail is capable 
of communicating his irritability with some grace and sense of form, whereas 
Sweeney’s movements are all either frenetically wasteful or extravagantly incom- 
petent. 
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forth his recognition in the kind of comparison which would 
baffle Sweeney and his associates. 

Related to the animalistic automatism of the Sweeneys is 
the mechanistic physical automatism characteristic of the 
citizens of the Waste Land. The image of automatism is 
another of Eliot’s emblems of the disintegrated sensibility, for 
here, the body, sensing that it behaves on occasion like a 
machine, has lost contact with the spirit which could tell it 
that it is not what it sometimes seems. Thus the body, like 
an idling automobile at the curbing with its driver permanently 
absent, continues its unguided mechanical operation, and finally 
stalls to a meaningless silence. 

Bergson, it will be recalled, holds that a similar sort of auto- 
matism and mechanism results in comic effects, and is, in fact, 
one of the prime devices of comic characterization: ** Dog- 
berry’s automatic responses are a good example. But to a poet 
practicing in an age made hideous by machines, mechanistic 
behavior can seldom be quite so funny as it was to Bergson. 
It is instead terrifying: “ At the violet hour, when the eyes 
and back / Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine 
waits / Like a taxi throbbing, waiting. ...” This is a genuinely 
horrifying image, an image of man entirely devoid of value, 
consisting merely of a sack of bowels and bones waiting, “ with 
a little patience,” for an insignificant dissolution: “ I will show 
you fear in a handful of dust.” ** Man’s whole term of life in 
the Waste Land thus becomes one prolonged automatic gesture. 
Connections between motive and result are absent, and their 
absence is seldom even noticed, except by occasional gifted 
unfortunates like the third Thames maiden who, recalling her 
automatic sexual movements “On Margate sands,” observes, 
“T can connect / Nothing with nothing.” 

One last emblem of disintegration remains to be considered: 
the symbol of the aimless or meaninglessly circular walk, the 
dazed ramble which either lacks any impulse of direction or 
returns purposelessly to the point where it began. Madame 


#2 See Le Rire. 

*8 Another effective image which evokes a feeling of the loss of will and the 
consequent reduction of the human person to a state of mechanical unconsciousness 
is the following: “The readers of the Boston Evening Transcript / Sway in the 
wind like a field of ripe corn.” 
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Sosostris’ clouded vision of “ crowds of people, walking round 
in a ring ” becomes more explicit, in The Family Reunion, with 
Harry’s objective correlative for his psychic condition: 

The sudden solitude in a crowded desert 

In a thick smoke many creatures moving 

Without direction, for no direction 

Leads anywhere but round and round in that vapour— 

Without purpose, and without principle of conduct 

In flickering intervals of light and darkness; 


Harry’s symbol of motion “ without purpose ” is his equivalent 
of Eliot’s “ gesture without motion ” in The Hollow Men. And 
one recalls that “ At five o’clock in the morning” we circle 
“round ” the prickly pear. Besides these circular wanderings, 
we find many other images of aimless and meaningless or empty 
movement of the whole body: 


Who are those hooded hordes swarming 
Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked earth 


In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


‘What shall I do now? What shall I do? 
I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 
With my hair down, so... . 


As we have seen, the other emblems of disintegration suggest 
to Eliot their antithetical symbols: the automatic hands are 
opposed by the controlling and obedient hands of seaman and 
surgeon; the madman’s shaking of the dead geranium finds its 
opposite in the significant nod of the Lady of Silences. So with 
this symbol of the disorderly (because incomplete) or stupidly 
circular body movement. The contrasting symbol is here, of 
course, the dance: “ at the still point, there the dance is.” 
The most important dance passage in Four Quartets is, I 
suppose, the one in “ East Coker ” based on the discussion of 
the formal dance in Sir Thomas Elyot’s Boke named the 
Governour (1531). Eliot’s incorporation of the original de- 
scription serves to create a powerful emblem of meaningful 
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movement, for the particular dance presented here is a part 
of the midsummer festivals traditionally held on St. John’s 
Eve. The purpose of this dance is to give significance to human 
couplings by bringing them into a patterned relationship with 
the recurrent fertility of the harvest season: 


On a Summer midnight, you can hear the music 
Of the weak pipe and the little drum 

And see them dancing around the bonfire 

The association of man and woman 

In daunsinge, signifying matrimonie— 

A dignified and commodious sacrament. 

Two and two, necessary coniunction, 

Holding eche other by the hand or the arm 
Which betokeneth concorde. 


Although the movement here is also a circular one, as it was 
in The Waste Land or The Hollow Men, the difference is clear: 
this circular movement (together with the significant gestures 
of “holding” that are a part of the dance) “ betokeneth ” 
something. The action of the dance is the result of a motive; 
this dance is a sacramental celebration, and the celebration is 
of the “ concorde ” of separated things which issues in fecundity 
and racial continuity. This sacramentalizing of union is not 
only an image of the mysteries of the union of man with woman; 
it is also a more ironic emblem of man’s inevitable union with 
the earth. The St. John’s Eve dance also suggests a harmonious 
relationship of present to past and future, and thus appears as 
one of the modes of patterned action which can help create 
order and meaning out of the “ shadow ” of the present. Finally, 
the dancers, by submitting themselves to form, acknowledge 
their participation in a unified and purposive world: the coun- 
try people keep “the rhythm in their dancing / As in their 
living in the living seasons.” ** 

This central dance passage in “ East Coker ” has its counter- 
parts elsewhere in Four Quartets. We find, in the first move- 
ment of “ Burnt Norton,” the patterned walk in the formal 
garden, suggesting a search which, even if not immediately re- 
warded by discovery, is at least intentional and orderly: it is 
no longer aimless and automatic. In “ Burnt Norton ” too is a 
reference to “ the drift of stars ” with its reminiscences of Mil- 


*4See Maxwell, pp. 169-170. 
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ton’s “starrie dance” and of the meaningful dancing, of the 
heavenly bodies as well as of all created things, in Sir John 
Davies’ Orchestra: A Poem of Dancing. 

Just as the reconciliation and integration of opposites in the 
individual and in society is symbolized by the dance, Eliot’s 
most meaningful symbol of synthesis and order, so the same 
figure is used in “ Little Gidding ” to suggest the result of the 
harmonious union of opposites in poetic diction. The union of 
archaic with neologistic in poetic language, the harmonizing of 
the formal with the familiar, gives us “ The complete consort, 
dancing together.” The important thing about the dance sym- 
bol, as it contrasts with earlier symbols of aimless movement, 
is that it is learned and practiced. Dance is-not-instinetual. It 
is formal, requiring memory_of past movements for its execu- 
tion and depending upon an aim, an ordered-goal_ to be at- 
tained by reiterated patterns and controlled body gestures. If 
walking is nature, dance is art and the exact opposite of the 
bodily collapse into which Sweeney’s laughter precipitates him. 
The dance symbolizes measure and order: it provides a mode 
of “ connection ” between disparate elements, both in the indi- 
vidual sensibility and in society in its relation to past and 
future. The absence of this order is one of the causes of the 
indisposition of the Fisher King, and its absence also lies behind 
the psychic disintegration of the Fisher King’s subjects. As the 
“dead master ” tells Eliot in “ Little Gidding,” 


‘From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 
Where you must move in measure, like a dancer.’ 


* * * 


Eliot has always written with an almost medieval lust for 
order and with an almost patristic consciousness of correspond- 
ences.”° His use of these gestic symbols seems to suggest analo- 
gous meanings on at least three levels of correspondence: 
- (1) the microcosm of the individual sensibility; (2) the macro- 


*° Eliot frequently seems to remind us that his vision of the modern predicament 
tends to express itself in terms of a neo-medieval sense of correspondences. Con- 
sider, for example, this remark: “Every individual is himself a field in which 
the forces of the Church and the world struggle” (The Idea of a Christian Society 
[New York, 1940], p. 95). 
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cosm of social organization and design; and (3) the total philo- 
sophical and historical pattern in time which results from a 
significant passage from one society into another. The auto- 
matic or abortive gesture symbol operates at all three of these 
levels of meaning. This symbol is the artistic equivalent of 
dissociation in the individual sensibility as a result of a discon- 
nection between intention and the embodiment of intention; of 
disintegration and incoherence in the society; *° and of aimless- 
ness (resulting from obscuration of motive or failure of motive 
to embody itself in action) in the course of history. Conversely, 
the symbols of the willed and thus total and effective gesture 
(as in the image of the hand on the tiller in “ What the 
Thunder Said”) and the dance (as in the Four Quartets) may 
be taken as the artistic equivalents of totality or harmony on 
the same three levels of correspondence: in the human or- 
ganism, a re-association of mind with body and of intention 
with action; in the social body, a revived recognition of the 
uses of order, hierarchy, and the purpose of the community; 
and in the larger area of history, a rediscovered sense of de- 
sign—a recovery, through the method of Christian paradox, of 
the sense of the unity and purpose of the historical pattern, the 
figure in the carpet discernible only to “ direct eyes.” Integra- 
tion of the personality, order and structure in the society, and 
the rediscovery of design and intention in history: these are 
the set of correspondences suggested by the dance symbol, just 
as the condition revealed by their absence is communicated by 
symbols of automatic gesture, aimless vision, and circular sham- 
bling. Motive must be re-embodied in the individual, in society, 





*°The much discussed problem of the “specialist” and his isolation from a 
middle-brow culture would be a symptom of this social incoherence. George Orwell’s 
comment on the English social scene in 1938 suggests a sort of discontinuity strik- 
ingly similar to the separation of will and gesture in Eliot’s early characters: “ All 
the decent people are paralyzed. Dead men [like the classical scholar Porteus] and 
live gorillas [like the young Stalinists]. Doesn’t seem to be anything between ” 
(Coming up for Air [New York, 1950], p. 189). Orwell seems to have in mind 
something very close to Eliot’s Prufrock-Sweeney dichotomy: on the one hand, 
introspection without action, and, on the other, action without consciousness. (Cf. 
“The Word of the Lorp” in Choruses from “ The Rock,’ Il: “I have given you 
power of choice, and you only alternate / Between futile speculation [Prufrock] and 
unconsidered action [Sweeney].”) Most of the characters and personae in the early 
poems can be arranged in one of these two isolated camps, and the absence of a 
connecting group resembles the absence, in the individual personality, of the mode 
of fusion of intention (mind) and gesture (body). 
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and in history: “grace” (in two senses) must be regained, 
both through a revived perception of the meaning of history 
and through one’s employment of the body towards meaning- 
ful and harmonious ends. Union is, to Eliot, the divine inten- 
tion: union of soul and body, union of man with man in an 
orderly and fruitful connection, and union of past and future 
through the bond of a meaningful present.” 

The strange capacity of Eliot’s early poems to communicate 
powerfully without being wholly understood rationally (those 
who have taught the poems to undergraduates will have had 
opportunities to witness this phenomenon) has been attributed 
in part to his employment of “ archetypal” images and sym- 
bols, to his exploitation of dim pockets of remembrance latent 
in the psyche of every reader.** Much is to be said, I think, in 
behalf of this explanation, but I should like to suggest an addi- 
tional reason for the power of the poems to work somehow 
below the level of the reader’s consciousness. As I have tried to 
show, the poems are packed with details of the exterior work- 
ings of the human body, and these details are most often set 
forth suddenly and evocatively rather than logically and de- 
scriptively. Just as the observer of a meaningful dance per- 
formance experiences on occasion a form of kinesthesia, in 
which, for example, his arm muscles seem to tense empathically 
to match the gesture he is witnessing on the stage, so, I should 
like to suggest, the reader of Eliot’s early poems is impelled to 
bring his whole body into play in the reading, not in actual 
motion, of course, but rather in a neural impulse to motion. 
Eliot’s uniquely direct presentation of gestic action, rather than 
description of it or commentary on it, does the work. One can 
easily make too much of this point, and it would be folly to 
press it much further. Let it just be said that a poetry which, 
in accordance with its design, appeals to flesh as well as to 
intellection, to the total complex which constitutes the asso- 


27 Agatha, in The Family Reunion, articulates the problem this way: “ What is 
in your mind, Harry? / I can guess about the past and what you mean about 
the future; / But a present is missing, needed to connect them.” See also Eliot’s 
remarks on the family as the proper institution of connection between past and 
future (Notes towards the Definition of Culture [New York, 1949], p. 42). 

28 See Genevieve W. Foster, “ The Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot,” PMLA, 
LX (1945), 567-585; Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (London, 1934); 
and Drew. 
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ciated sensibility, such a poetry can be thought of as possess- 
ing, in addition to a discursive “ content,” what might be called 
a kinesthetic level of meaning. Perhaps this mode of meaning 
is related to what Eliot has in mind when he writes that the 
Metaphysicals were capable of “a direct sensuous apprehen- 
sion of thought.” *° As Elizabeth Drew emphasizes, the symbol 
in Eliot’s poetry “ embodies both thought and sensation ” and 
is thus compounded of “ both body and mind in one.” * In 
these gestic symbols, then, it would appear that Eliot has pre- 
sented the poetic emblem that is the most precise equivalent 
of his central concern with reunion and reintegration, not only 
of the disintegrated psyche of the individual and of the shat- 
tered fragments of the larger body politic, but also of the struc- 
ture of history and of the direct vision and consummated move- 
ment of which that structure is itself, to Eliot, only an emblem. 


Rutgers University 


°° Selected Essays (New York, 1932), p. 246. 
°° Page 18. 








STRUCTURAL METHODS IN FOUR QUARTETS 


By B. H. Fusse.u 


The initial shock at Eliot’s “apostasy ” in forsaking the 
deserts of the waste land for the baptismal font of the cathe- 
dral has long since diminished as the continuity of Eliot’s poetic 
career has become increasingly clear. But while he has de- 
veloped his thematic material along a more or less continuous 
line, he has also, in his major works, successively broken new 
ground in his formal structures. Thus the form of Four Quartets 
in relation to its thematic material is both a natural outgrowth 
of techniques and ideas previously exploited by Eliot and, at 
the same time, unique in Eliot’s own poetry and in the English 
literary tradition. 

Eliot has been praised by Helen Gardner for having created a 
new form for the long poem by liberating it from a separable 
subject matter, for it is based neither on philosophical argu- 
ment nor on modes of narrative—mythic, dramatic, or auto- 
biographical (The Art of T. S. Eliot [London, 1949], pp. 45-47, 
55-56). Criticism, however, has made us almost tiresomely 
aware of the inseparability of “subject matter ” from form in 
any organically constructed poem, long or short. In the rela- 
tion of form to subject, the Quartets is not necessarily more 
organic than other artistically successful long poems; rather, 
the basis of organization is different and results in a new kind 
of relation. The scaffolding of a public myth or public world 
view, so useful to Dante and Milton in the organization of 
their epics, is of course no longer available to the modern poet 
who writes of religious experience; and, indeed, in the Quartets 
we view the world not through the shared vision of an entire 
community, but through the eyes of a single personality. In- 
stead of a progressive action—an objective set of events in 
either a temporal sequence of narrative or a logical sequence 
of cause and effect—or even a progressive intellectual and emo- 
tional development of an individual, we find a set of lantern- 
slide projections of an interior process. The major organizing 
device utilizes a single consciousness in the act of thinking and 
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feeling; but the consciousness, though that of a single person, 
is somewhat schizophrenic. Instead of the interior monologue 
of modern fiction, we hear an interior dialogue between the 
voices of the Anglican rector and the sensuous saint. To modify 
an earlier metaphor, I might call the poem a lecture with slides, 
a projection of sensuous and emotional images interspersed with 
commentary by the interpreting intellect, a mixture of private 
meditation and public speaking. 

The structure of Four Quartets, then, appears to be based on 
two complementary and contrasting methods that spring di- 
rectly out of the experience embodied. The one method ap- 
proaches the experience indirectly by the technique of intel- 
lectual analysis, reflecting the struggle and search for “the 
meaning ”’; the other projects the experience directly so that it 
may be apprehended with emotional and sensuous immediacy. 
Thus one might say that Eliot contrasts the mode of discur- 
sive theology with its antithetical blood brother, the mode of 
religious intuition, and that these two modes find their poetic 
“correlatives ” in the techniques of logical abstraction on the 
one hand and, on the other, concrete metaphor and symbol.” 
(Elizabeth Drew notes this interdependence of experiential and 
poetic modes in 7. S. Eliot: The Design of his Poetry [New 
York, 1949], p. 146.) This contrast is evident in the first two 
stanzas of “ Burnt Norton ” II, which present in antithetical 
ways a moment of reality in which oppositions of the natural 
world are united: sensuous embodiment in “ Garlic and sap- 
phires in the mud / Clot the bedded axle-tree ” is immediately 
contrasted with an intellectual vivisection of the same moment, 
“T can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. / 
And I cannot say, how long, for that is to place it in time.” 

What is new here to Eliot’s own development is his use of a 
deliberately heightened “ dissociation of sensibility.” From his 
first critical essays to his last and from Prufrock to The Con- 


? This division into two disparate modes is necessarily an oversimplification and 
merely marks the terminal poles between which one finds varying degrees of 
abstraction, meditation, lyric song, and apocalyptic vision. Furthermore, I have 
not discussed such important structural devices as the use of recurrent symbols 
(especially the four elements) or the use of those based on an analogy with 
musical form (theme and variations, or the movements of a quartet or sonata) 
because they have been examined with some completeness elsewhere and because 
the methods I outline seem to me basic to these others. 


4 
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fidential Clerk, Eliot’s work reveals his quest for unity and his 
emphasis on the urgent need that a splintered world should 
recapture a sense of wholeness. What he sets up in the early 
essays as a kind of critical touchstone for poetry, the well- 
known “ unification of sensibility ” characteristic of the meta- 
physical poets, he later uses as a touchstone for religious 
thinkers. Thus he praises Lancelot Andrewes as one whose 
“intellect and sensibility were in harmony,” and Pascal as a 
religious believer “ highly passionate and ardent, but passionate 
only through a powerful and regulated intellect,” one for whom, 
“in theological matters, . . . the whole personality is involved ” 
(Essays Ancient and Modern {London, 1936], pp. 17, 151-158) . 

In the Quartets, the opposites of intellect and sensibility, 
thought and feeling, do achieve union, but the gulf is deepened 
while the bridge is under construction; in comparison to Eliot’s 
use of devices in the early poems which effect a yoking of 
opposites, Eliot now uses devices which intensify the opposition 
and delay resolution. I would suggest that possible reasons for 
the use of these methods lie in 1) Eliot’s commitment to a 
form of religious experience or “ reality ” that heightens dis- 
tinctions, 2) Eliot’s increased acceptance of the limitations of 
modern man in apprehending that reality, and 3) Eliot’s in- 
creased desire to ally his personal experience with traditional 
belief. 

Perhaps because a dualistic mode of thought is the one most 
congenial to him, Eliot, in the development of his religious 
thought and religious poetry, has focused on the Incarnation 
as a symbol for the most comprehensive and significant union 
of opposites and therefore as the hypostasis of all forms of 
heightened reality. Eliot’s description of the method of Lance- 
lot Andrewes, who “takes a word and derives the world from 
it,” applies in a deeper sense to Eliot’s own method, for Eliot 
derives the world from the Word.? That Eliot’s view of the 


* Eliot’s poetic technique, in which he associates the language of poetry with the 
Word made flesh, strikingly resembles the technique he ascribes to Andrewes’ prose. 
Eliot states, “To persons whose minds are habituated to feed on the vague jargon 
of our time, when we have a vocabulary for everything and exact ideas about 
nothing . . . Andrewes may seem pedantic and verbal. It is only when we have 
saturated ourselves in his prose, followed the movement of his thought, that we 
find his examination of words terminating in the ecstasy of assent. Andrewes takes 
a word and derives the world from it; squeezing and squeezing the word until it 
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Incarnation as the central paradox of existence is not unique 
but traditional to Christian thought since the time of Augus- 
tine is obvious and unworthy of mention had not Eliot’s in- 
debtedness to Heraclitean and other Greek concepts been so 
heavily emphasized.* To Augustine, as to Eliot, the Incarna- 


tion can be apprehended only asa paradox, for it r represents a 
coincidence of oppesites: spatially the coincidence of the form- 
less with the formed, temporally the coincidence of the timeless 
with time.* The fact that the paradox cannot be resolved gives 


yields a full juice of meaning which we should never have supposed any word to 
possess” (pp. 20-21). Eliot similarly terminates his poem in an “ecstasy of 
assent ” after continuous examination of the subtle distinctions between words with 
like meanings, and he similarly squeezes the full juice from a word by repetition 
of the same word or phrase in dissimilar contexts. In one sense, then, although 
the Quartets contains more explicit statement than any of his previous poems, it 
furnishes an unexpected illustration of his poetic theory, which places a premium 
on the implicit and the condensed, and which, if carried to its logical extreme, would 
find the ideal poem to be composed of a “single all-implying word” (see Susanne 
K. Langer, Feeling and Form [New York, 1953], pp. 247-248); and the word is 
“ Incarnation.” 

® Morris Weitz, for example, asserts that Eliot’s concept of time in the Quartets 
is based on the Neo-Platonic doctrine of immanence: “the Eternal or Timeless is 
the ultimate dimension of the flux and gives it whatever reality and meaning it 
has”; of “ Burnt Norton” he says, “The first lines open on what seems to be 
the classical Augustinian conception of time, . . . but the poem soon shifts to an 
orthodox Neo-Platonic theory” (“T. S. Eliot: Time as a Mode of Salvation,” 
Sewanee Review, LX [1952], 48-64). Insofar as the poem makes use of any really 
“orthodox” theory, Eliot is much closer to Augustinian than Neo-Platonic con- 
cepts because one emphasizes the paradoxical union of opposites, whereas the other 
suggests ascending levels of reality whereby man may escape the temporal alto- 
gether by union with the eternal. In other words, Augustine posits the necessity 
of a “ mediator,” but Neo-Platonism denies that necessity. One need hardly point 
to Elict’s insistence upon the intersection of opposite spheres rather than trans- 
cendence of the lower by the higher, and to his insistence that “Only through 
time time is conquered.” Again, Eliot’s indebtedness to the Heraclitean “ harmony 
of oppositions ” is less significant than his indebtedness to Christian paradox: in 
Heraclitus this harmony represents the process of eternal change, whereas a Chris- 
tian paradox such as Incarnation represents a changeless moment. 

* Augustine states that Christ as the Word is the form or pattern of God; 
furthermore, because Christ as an eternal being nevertheless acted in time, through 
the Incarnation time is raised to the eternal, or the eternal is infused in time. (We 
may recall Eliot’s “the impossible union / Of spheres of existence,” “the point 
of intersection of the timeless / With time.”) See De Trinitate, especially XII-XV, 
for Augustine’s most significant development of this concept of opposites, and, for 
the wider implications of this concept, see F. Edward Cranz’s “Saint Augustine 
and Nicholas of Cusa in the Tradition of Western Christian Thought,” Speculum, 
XXVIII (1958), 297-316. In De Trinitate Augustine develops his concept of time 
discussed earlier in relation to memory in the Confessions, which Louis Martz has 
cited as a possible source of Eliot’s analysis of time in “Burnt Norton” (“The 
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it its peculiar significance and intensifies the distinctions be- 
tween the opposites it unites. 

Just as, to Eliot, reality reveals itself only as a paradoxical 
union of opposites, so man can apprehend reality only by anti- 
thetical means. Certainly man’s apprehension is always limited, 
but in a contemporary context these antitheses are sharpened, 
and this basic human limitation takes on new significance. Thus 
J. Robert Oppenheimer has spoken of the necessity in modern 
cosmology and epistemology of antimonies, complementary and 
irreducible: ‘“‘ We cannot in any sense be both the observers 
and the actors in any specific instance, or we shall fail properly 
to be either one or the other; yet we know that our life is built 
of these two modes, is part free and part inevitable, is part 
creation and part discipline, is part acceptance and part effort.” 
Thus the electron as wave and the electron as particle are irre- 
ducible ways of viewing the same “ event,” an event which in 
its fullness escapes total apprehension because it “is a sort of 
intersection ” of opposites, a “happy union of the generally 
incompatible ” (see The Listener, Nov. 19-Dec. 24, 1953) . 

Although it is dangerous to draw implications for literature 
from statements about nuclear physics, nevertheless one may 
say that in an analogous way Eliot also acknowledges the neces- 
sity of two irreducible ways of approaching the “event” or 
reality: the “I” of the Quartets is both the detached observer, 
searching for the meaning, and the participating actor, involved 
in the experience. Similarly, the event observed and felt is the 
point of intersection of opposites and therefore expressible only 
through paradox and symbol. But of course there are radical 
differences between the concept of the physicist and that of 
the poet: whereas Oppenheimer stresses exclusively the “ gen- 
erally incompatible,” Eliot indicates the possibility of “ happy 
union ” and endows his cosmos with a dimension of absolute 
reality, a “ still point,” which can be expressed only by means 
of relatives, yet whose absolute nature must be experienced in 
order to give those relationships meaning: 

We had the experience but missed the meaning, 
And approach to the meaning restores the experience 


In a different form, beyond any meaning 
We can assign to happiness. 


Wheel and the Point: Aspects of Imagery and Theme in Eliot’s Later Poetry,” in 
T.S. Eliot: A Selected Critique [New York, 1948], ed. Leonard Unger, pp. 444-462). 
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The fact that Eliot in the Quartets distinguishes between the 
experience and the approach to the meaning, and sharpens that 
cleavage by antithetical poetic modes, may suggest his increas- 
ing recognition of the difficulties in bringing about a reassocia- 
tion of sensibility in a fragmented cultural and cosmic environ- 
ment. Perhaps, too, such a recognition is allied with the in- 
creased acceptance of human limitation revealed in his later 
plays, where value is placed on the way of the Chamberlaynes 
of the world as well as on the way of its Celias. 

Eliot’s heightening of distinctions between spheres of exist- 
ence and between ways of experiencing is further reflected in 
the device whereby he differentiates betweeen private sensation 
and public discourse. In his essay on Blake, Eliot stresses the 
poet’s dilemma in writing a long philosophical poem when no 
traditional body of belief or single coherent system of thought 
exists. Blake’s long poems reveal, Eliot believes, the weakness 
of Blake’s attempt to construct a long poem out of a purely 
personal philosophy, for he becomes too concerned with his 
own ideas and lapses into a “ confusion of thought, emotion, 
and vision.” Eliot states that to avoid formlessness, “ You 


cannot create a very large poem without introducing a more 


impersonal point of view, or splitting it up into various per- 
sonalities ” (Selected Essays: 1917-1932 [New York, 1932], pp. 
278-280). In The Waste Land, Eliot achieves the impersonal 
partly by the use of a semi-dramatic framework in which mul- 
tiple personae speak and act (note especially the unifying func- 
tion of Tiresias in maintaining a dramatic point of view); in 
the Quartets, on the other hand, he forges a more personal form 
by using only the first person, and yet he creates an illusion 
of the impersonal by splitting up the single personality into 
contrasting moods and modes and by giving the speaker a 
public as well as a private voice. These voices correspond 
strikingly to Eliot’s description in The Three Voices of Poetry 
(New York, 1954) of the first voice, which is characteristic of 
meditative verse and in which the poet talks to himself, and 
the second, characteristic of non-dramatic verse in which the 
reader is either addressed “directly” or allowed to “ over- 
hear.” * In the Quartets, Eliot almost exaggerates the distinc- 


5 Eliot’s description in this essay (pp. 35-37) of a corresponding difference of 
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tions between these two voices by, again, contrasting personal 
visions and meditations—the reveries of the closet—with a 
series of theological “facts” and moral imperatives—the 
preachments of the podium. The contrast is particularly evi- 
dent in his constant shift between the pronouns “I” and 
“You” and between the declarative and imperative modes. 
Possibly it is Eliot’s frequent use of the imperative voice that 
has led many readers ‘to discover overtones of an unfortunate 
dogmatism and a self-conscious piety, and indeed one does 
occasionally catch the tone of the wearily patient professor 
admonishing his flagging pupils. 

There is a further way in which the structure represents a 
new departure and once again in so doing perfectly embodies 
the qualities of the experience formalized by that structure. 
So far I have stressed the irreducibility or “ dissociation ” of 
the various modes of the poem. The alternation between one 
mode and another, between abstraction and symbolic projec- 
tion, is repeated in various ways through the stanzas and sec- 
tions of the four poems. While one passage precedes another 
in time, as it must in a temporal art, here the temporal order 
of two passages in sequence is of less significance than the fact 
that both passages derive their full force and meaning only 
by an illusion of simultaneous apprehension, as if the poet were 
creating an imaginary space in which opposite modes are 
“juxtaposed.” ° Consider again the first two stanzas of “ Burnt 
Norton” II: both modes, though opposite, are complementary, 
and together create the complete experience; but the opposition 
(conceptual and stylistic) creates tension, a kind of dramatic 
conflict, which reflects the sense of tension, struggle, and explo- 
ration inherent in the religious experience expressed. And 
instead of resolving the tension within the framework—by, for 
example, the conclusion of an argument or the denouement of 


creative process between the two voices is particularly illuminative, and hinges on 
distinctions between a process in which “the psychic material tends to create its 
own form” (the first voice) and one in which “the form is already to some extent 
given” (the second voice). 

® Eliot uses the same device of “ juxtaposition” in The Waste Land, though with 
much more fragmentary units. Is it possible that the longer and more self-con- 
tained temporal units of the Quartets reflect not only Eliot’s increased desire to 
communicate more directly, but also his increased acceptance of time as the means 
of conquering time? 
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a narrative—the poem reconciles the tension only by the struc- 
ture itself. The device by which such contrasting lines as 
“Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning ” and “ You 
say I am repeating / Something I have said before ” are placed 
in immediate sequence is not unlike the device whereby an 
impressionist painter, to produce the color grey, places on his 
canvas two dots of blue and orange. The process of fusion 
occurs not in the details but by means of the overall structure. 

The device of juxtaposition can be literally appropriate only 
to a spatial art, and to say that Eliot “ juxtaposes ” opposite 
modes is to adopt a pictorial metaphor for a temporal art. But 
such a metaphor seems to me almost necessary in describing a 
structure which unfolds in time, but in which the order of 
succession is relatively unimportant: in Eliot’s words, “Or 
say that the end precedes the beginning, / And the end and 
the beginning were always there / Before the beginning and 
after the end. / And all is always now.” Of course we cannot 
literally grasp “ simultaneously ” all parts of the structure of 
a poem as long as the Quartets, though we need not say with 
Poe that a poem which lasts in the reading more than half an 
hour is no longer a poem. All that is necessary is to perceive 
the structural principle which unites individual parts, for that 
principle operates by repetition, parallel, and analogy. As I 
have suggested, this principle is the dynamic union of oppo- 
sites in tension, and it functions in the smallest unit and in the 
largest: in the rhetorical devices (for example, in the meta- 
phors which yoke opposites and produce a kind of “ meta- 
physical ” wit—‘ a grace of sense, a white light still and mov- 
ing ’—, and in such symbols as “ frigid purgatorial fires ’’) , in 
the structural devices, and in the kind of universe depicted by 
them. Just as multiple opposites in the world of nature and 
in the world of mind and spirit are reconciled by analogy with 
the symbol of Incarnation—*“ Here the impossible union / Of 
spheres of existence is actual ”’—so too the poem itself is an 
analogous incarnation, for opposites held in tension within the 
poem are ultimately given “impossible union ” by the structure. 
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I 


The most general way in which this principle of unified oppo- 
sites serves to organize the material lies in the contrast between 
two movements: a movement of expansion whereby meaning 
is explored and a movement of intensification whereby the 
symbols become increasingly vital and rich. This polarity is 
reflected in such central images as the wheel and the point, 
with the wheel embodying the discursive, exploratory analysis 
and the point the intuitive moment of illumination: “ at the 
still point, there the dance is,’ not the transcendence of the 
motion of the wheel by the stillness of the point, but the para- 
doxical union of both “ At the still point of the turning world.” 

Even the four parts of the Quartets constitute a kind of 
wheel, revolving about analogous forms of the moment of inten- 
sity as it appears in each poem, for we end in “ Little Gidding ” 
where we began in “ Burnt Norton ”: ’ 


{ We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 






But the progression from beginning to end is more spiral than 
circular, for a constant widening of the circumference is counter- 
pointed by a deepening of intensity at the center, an ever- 
greater unification of an ever-widening area of experience. In 
describing the movement from the rose garden to the chapel 
at Little Gidding, Miss Gardner has said, “ The progress is 


7 The fact that “Burnt Norton” first appeared as a complete and separate poem 
strengthens rather than weakens the premise of the tight organic unity of the four 
poems, for that unity depends upon increasing exploration of the original experi- 
ence as put forth in “ Burnt Norton.” Earlier, Eliot utilized the same device of an 
increasing development of themes and images contained in embryo in the first 
part in the five-part form of The Waste Land, and this structure is repeated in the 
five sections of each quartet. As in the Quartets, the development in The Waste 
Land is not smoothly “ progressive,’ but is broken up into juxtaposed modes, 
whereby different parts present different concrete aspects of the same experience 
of sterility. But The Waste Land’s structure remains much looser than that of the 
Quartets, for in the earlier poem Eliot attempts to concretize a general and almost 
abstract condition which gains force through the accumulation of similar detail 
(something like a jig-saw puzzle). In the Quartets, on the other hand, the original 
experience is concrete and self-contained to begin with, so that the poet may explore 
infinitely its intellectual and symbolic content, and may develop its structure into 
a multicellular organism. 
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from abstract thinking, and—an—intensely personal experience 
...to the concrete, the established in place, time and circum- 
stances, and the general, the common experience which per- 
sons can share to some extent. with each other” (p. 58). One 
might say that the center and circumference tend to reverse 
positions between the first and last poems: introspective recol- 
lection is changed to “ public” prayer and communion with 
the dead, while the distinctions between time past and time 
future coalesce into “ Now and in England.” 

The widening spiral is evident in the corresponding sections 
of each quartet, for each begins and ends at a different level. 
In spite of regrettable oversimplification, I have found the fol- 
lowing chart the readiest way to indicate this general direction 
of “ progress ”: 


“Burton Norton ” ‘* East Coker ” “Dry Salvages ”’ “ Little Gidding "’ 
(sections) 
I individual’s past racial past paleontological past present as disillation 
of all past 
II moment of order: moment of chaos: oppo- eternal chaos possibility of eternal 
opposites reconciled sites destroyed order out of eternal 
chaos 
III disaffection self-abnegation detachment love beyond desire 
apathy passive waiting possibility of action completed actions 
IV fear of death/ acceptance of death as prayer for protection of affirmation of death as|\ 
doubt of rebirth necessary to rebirth living and dead cause of rebirth 


V pa ag at insta- acceptance of struggle discovery of The Word possibility of artistig 
ility of words with words permanence of words, 
As the circle becomes more inclusive, at the center the sym- 

bols in the lyrical fourth sections become more explicit. As 

Miss Gardner has suggested, the movement from a conscious- 

ness of the past within the present to a consciousness of his- 

tory parallels the increasing use of historic Christian terms, 
whereby the traditional symbols are revitalized and made avail- 
able to the present. In “ Burnt Norton ” the reconciling symbol 

is impersonal and remote, and appears merely as stillness and 

motion, “ After the kingfisher’s wing / Has answered light to 

light, and is silent.” In “ East Coker ” Eliot keeps specifically 

Christian associations implicit by disguising the traditional 

symbol of the Passion beneath the unorthodox and mundane 

clothing of hospital and surgeon, fevers and chills, and by 
streamlining it by placement in a modern urban setting. In 

so doing, Eliot wittily and powerfully restores to health a 
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symbol invalided by time. Significantly, here the Passion is 
given sensuous immediacy and empirical “ reality ” by emphasis 
on “ The dripping blood ” and “ bloody flesh,” whereas in “ Dry 
Salvages ” the Incarnation, the Word made flesh, is presented 
as miraculous unreality, an “impossible” union. In “ Dry 
Salvages ” appears the first overt use of specifically Christian 
terms: the Incarnation and, in section IV, the Lady as Inter- 
cessor, addressed as “ Queen of Heaven ” and crowned with an 
aureole of historical religious associations by Dante’s “ Figlia 
del tuo figlio.” With “ Little Gidding ” the major_paradoxes of 
the poem are “ in-folded”’ in the symbol of the Pentecost and 
are made more specific theologically: thus the archetypal oppo- 
sites of death and birth, suffermg and renewal, agony and 
ecstasy become Christian sin_and_salvation: 








Of which the tongues declare 

The one discharge from sin and error. 
The only hope, or else despair 

Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


« 


This dual process of simultaneous “ in-folding ” and expan- 
sion, revealed in a horizontal slicing of the Quartets, is also 
present in the vertical interrelationship of the five sections 
within each poem, in so far as the sections present five spheres 
of consciousness or of existence. Sections I and ID in all four 
poems deal generally with the relationship of the individual 
consciousness to the objective world, the world of nature, space, 
time, knowledge, history, and civilization. Section III portrays 
the inner world of the spirit, of moral and spiritual discipline, 
while section IV presents the world of grace, wherein the super- 
natural crosses the natural and whereby the inner state is 
apprehended as objective and historical reality. Section V deals 
with the analogous relation of these three spheres to poetry 
and summarizes the relations between all. I have already indi- 
cated the enlargement from “ Burnt Norton ” to “ Little Gid- 
ding” of the spheres projected in each section; at the same 
time, the spheres of each quartet grow more and more closely 
interrelated, until in “ Little Gidding ” perceiver and perceived, 
inner and outer, spirit and matter, are fused into “ two worlds 
become much like each other.” The subjective recollection in 
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“Burnt Norton ” is presented in “ Little Gidding ” as a spon- 
taneous occurrence in the objective world of nature. The 
“ familiar compound ghost ” of section II is like the speaker’s 
double; the dove of the Pentecost is as concretely real as “ the 
dark dove with the flickering tongue,” the airplane; and oppo- 
site fires and pyres of hell and purgatory are called by the same 
name. 


II 


The structural principle which reveals itself in one way as a 
union between expansion and intensification reveals itself more 
significantly as a union between the mode of ratiocination (or 
“the semblance of reasoning” *) and that of symbolic projec- 
tion. The form of “reasoning” is that of a logical disputa- 
tion, a dialectic, between opposite concepts or spiritual / moral 
states which are reconciled through paradox (see Hugh Kenner, 
“ Eliot’s Moral Dialectic,” Hudson Review, II, 3 [1949], 421- 
448). The thematic levels of the poem are developed in terms 
of an oscillation between antitheses and might be charted as 
follows: 

THEMATIC Process 


Being: birth < > death 
agony > ecstasy 








suffering <——————> redemption 





natural < > supernatural 
Time: succession <————> flux 


temporal <——————> eternal 





History: cycle < > evolution 
Discipline: direct action <———> passive suffering 
Knowledge: reason <« > faith 





Language: old words «<—————> new words 


common «<——————> formal 


Structurally, there is a larger oscillation between the two anti- 
thetical ways of experience and expression: between reason- 


* Mrs. Langer’s phrase (p. 219) is useful for indicating the necessary distinction 
between the method of reasoning as it occurs in a work of philosophy and the 
appearance of reasoning (“the thinking of an emotional thought ”) as it occurs in a 
poem. 
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ing and sensuous apprehension, between analysis—a mode of [Just 
opposition— and synthesis, a mode of reconciliation. cepts 
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Just as in the thematic process tension between opposite con- 
cepts is finally reconciled by paradox, so in the structural 
process tension between opposite modes is ultimately recon- 
ciled by “ juxtaposition ” within the structure. 


Iil 


Within each quartet are mirrored the structural devices of 
opposition through analysis and reconciliation through symbol 
found in the whole: “East Coker,” because of its sharp con- 
trasts, furnishes a particularly fertile ground from which to 
expose a few of these characteristic bones, though of course 
the skeleton of each quartet is by no means identical. In “ East 
Coker ” the-most obvious opposition involves a dialectic be- 
tween beginning-and end, played on the double level of physical 
and spiritual and reconeiled-by the paradox which reverses “ In 
my beginning is my end ” to “ In my end is my beginning.” At 
the opening, the speaker returns to his ancestral beginning in 
the village of East Coker and to his era’s historical beginning 
in the Renaissance. By contrast, in section II he looks ahead 
to the end of his life and civilization, and of the globe itself. 
IIL contrasts a physical end with a spiritual one, and points to 
IV where spiritual death and resurrection are symbolized by 
physical death and rebirth in the wounded surgeon, and where 
beginning and end are reconciled through their paradoxical 
union in the Passion. In V the poet is “in the middle way ” 
between beginning and end, and the poem closes with the hope 
of a new beginning. 

Because the pattern of beginning and end is woven through 
the fabric of the four poems, the general framework sharpens 
the meaning of the terms in their specific use in “ East Coker.” 
“Burnt Norton” reveals the beginning of human history in 
the Garden of Eden, of the individual in childhood, and of 
spiritual knowledge in a moment of reality. “ East Coker,” in 
contrast, presents the end of human history in Armageddon, of 
the individual in old age and death, and of spiritual disease in 
the death of Christ. “ Dry Salvages” stands as the turning 
point between a physical end and a spiritual beginning, “ the 
last annunciation ” of death and “the one Annunciation ” of 
birth. Finally, “ Little Gidding ” fuses beginning and end ; into 
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a new whole: the end (now in the sense of goal or destiny) is 
attained by arrival at the chapel; the end of sin through purga- 
tion, of self through self-sacrifice, is attained by the beginning 
of Love and a lifetime’s “ Calling.” 

Within “ East Coker ” this beginning-end motif acts largely 
as a binder to hold in tension more comprehensive opposites, 
which find union first in what Hugh Kenner calls a “ parody- 
reconciliation ” that precedes genuine reconciliation. “'Through 
the manipulation of parody-reconciliations of varying degrees 
of imperfection, an illusion, a speculum, of the inapprehensible 
transcendent reconciliation, the ‘ still.point,’ is forged for con- 
templation ” (p. 433). Some such technique is necessitated not 
only by the poetic requirements of rendering the intelligible 
sensible, but also by the religious requirements of apprehending 
the perfect only through the imperfect. Once again the poetic 
techniques are shown to spring directly from the inner neces- 
sity of the experience, to be both outward configuration and 
inner skeleton. 

On the following kind of quadrangular structure the sections 
of “ East Coker” seem to me to be based: sections I and II 
constitute warring opposites, III a parody-reconciliation, and 
IV a genuine reconciliation. In presenting opposite aspects of 
the same sphere (space and time in their relationship_to the 
perceiver) , I and II contrast order with chaos. Within I the 
opposites of beginning and end, movement and stillness, living 
and dying are presented. in succession to Greate an orderly pat- 
tern of change. A sense of order is further enforced by the 
universality of the cyclic sequence as the rhythm of life beats 
in man, the crons, the seasons, and the stars: 

... Keeping time, 
Keeping the rhythm in their dancing 


As in their living in the living seasons 
The time of the seasons and the constellations. 


The pattern unifies both change and permanence, for though 
as Heraclitus says, “ All things are a flowing,” they flow here 
in a cycle of eternal recurrence. In direct_contradiction to I, 
section II presents in conflict the opposites I [ presents _in.con- 
cord: -the order_of temporal and spatial pattern is destroyed 
by a universal annihilation of all pattern. Opposites in time— 
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November and spring, June snowdrops and August hollyhocks, 
roses and snow—exist simultaneously in jostling conflict, re- 
flecting in their chaos the cataclysm of the heavens: 


Thunder rolled by the rolling stars 
Simulates triumphal cars 
Deployed in constellated wars 
Scorpion fights against the Sun 
Until the Sun and Moon go down. 


Thus II is the antithesis of I in contrasting chaos with order, 
flux with sequence. The hypnotic spell of the sequential pat- 
tern in I, enforced by syntactic repetition and rhythmic mo- 
notony, glosses over the futility and meaninglessness of the 
cycle; but through the poet’s sudden juxtaposition of the pat- 
tern’s destruction, one is shocked into awareness, even though 
simultaneous beginning and end, as it appears in II, produces 
an equally meaningless flux and a disastrous chaos. 

A minor counterpoint to this major dialectic is the device 
whereby each of the two sections contains within it the seed 
of its own opposite. In I the pattern of “ eternal ” succession 
points to its own self-slaughter in the climactic words “ Dung 
and death,” an irony intensified by Eliot’s description of the 
“Summer midnight ” dance as a Midsummer Eve fertility fes- 
tival, celebrated (according to Sir James Frazer) in imitation 
of the life-giving powers of the sun whose decline is dated from 
Midsummer Day. On St. John’s Eve, couples leap over and 
through the flames to ensure generation: 





. .. Round and round the fire 
Leaping through the flames, or joined in circles, 
Rustically solemn or in rustic laughter 
Lifting heavy feet in clumsy shoes. 


Although the celebrations suggest man in harmonious union 
with all forms of life, the fertility dance ironically changes to 
a danse macabre, nourishing the corn but at the expense of 
the flesh; and Elyot’s vision of man joined in “ A dignified and 
commodious sacrament ” changes to Shaw’s notion of man as 
an “inefficient fertilizer,’ who does “nothing but turn good 
food into bad manure.” A further irony is provided if, as 
Frazer believes, the fires were thought of primarily as puri- 
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fying agents used to drive away witches and evil spirits who 
would bring death and disease. 

Just as “their living in the living seasons” points to the 
opposite pole of death and decay in section I, so in II the de- 
struction of order ironically implies its extension. Although the 
scope of death is enlarged to include the pattern of life-and- 
death in II, the terms of the universal dissolution suggest a 
recurrent rather than a permanent end; as if cyclic change 
were viewed not from outside the pattern (as in I), but within, 
where recurrent chaos is part of the pattern. The juxtaposition 
of the end of the year with the beginning 


>’ 


What is the late November doing 
With the disturbance of the spring 


may possibly suggest Plato’s myth in the Politicus of cyclic 
cosmic destruction by fire and flood, which occurs when the 
beginning and end of the opposing motions of the heavenly and 
terrestrial spheres are the same: 


Then the Cosmos, as it reversed its motion, experienced the shock 
of two contrary momenta, which were simultaneously beginning 
and coming to an end. It quaked to its depths with a terrible con- 
vulsion, which worked corresponding havoc among every race of 
living creatures. (273 A, trans. Toynbee) 


So too, Eliot’s description of the alternate destruction of the 
world by fire and flood 


Whirled in a vortex that shall bring 
The world to that destructive fire 
Which burns before the ice-cap reigns 


suggests the cycles of alternate creation and dissolution found 
in such diverse traditions as the Hindu Kalpas or the magnus 
annus of the Stoics. Because astrologic myths of perpetual 
war between creation and destruction, order and chaos, have 
fairly universally set forth gods of light opposing dragons or 
serpents of darkness, Eliot’s constellated wars in which Scor- 
pion fights the Sun may connect in a general way with these 
myths and thus may strengthen the suggestions of cycle.° 

* Other possibilities are 1) a version of the Phaethon myth in which Scorpio by 


frightening Phaethon’s horses causes his death (see also Plato’s use of the myth in 
Timaeus, in which he cites the legend as mythic “evidence” of cyclic destruction 
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Though time points to the death of time in I and the end 
to a recurrent end in II, the major relationship of time in the 
two sections lies in the juxtaposed contrast of sequence with 
flux, a relationship more fully developed in “ Dry Salvages ” 
and therefore useful for the elucidation of “ East Coker.” In 
“ Dry gy par mi emg ag 
of the river,_is contrasted with chaotic non-human time, the 
flux of the_sea_(“ The river is within us, the sea is all about 
us”). The sea constitutes a threat to the order man has 
created, for its eternal flux-or eternal becoming is incompre- 
hensible to man, its “ ground swell, that is and was from the 
beginning,” measuring “time not our time,” “older / Than 
time counted by anxious worried women.” In “ East Coker,” 
on the other hand, Eliot presents flux _not-as—a_positive kind 
of time but as the destruction of “ our time,” or the absenee of 
time. Human time or no-time, eternal sequence or eternal flux, 
are equal though opposite dilemmas: in a naturalistic order 
the abolition of human time, of sequence, results in chaos 
and confusion; but only by destruction of that pattern can 
man recognize the pattern’s eternal end in disintegration, its 
imposition of false patterns on ever-changing experience, its 
apparent permanence and stability as illusory. As Louis Martz 
has pointed out, the chaos of the sea in “ Dry Salvages” is 
linked to the vision of chaos in The Waste Land (the “ hooded 
hordes swarming”) and to the chorus of the women in Murder 
in the Cathedral beginning, “I have smelt them, the death- 
bringers.” At this stage the women see the universe as a pat- 
tern pointing to the moment when the pattern is destroyed, 
the moment of death and of the recognition of sin. In a similar 
way, the chaos of II in “ East Coker” provides a moment of 
reality, of negative illumination. 

The vision of chaos precedes the journey into the dark, the 
negative way of St. John of the Cross, in section III of “ East 
Coker.” To Eliot, annihilation of all time, order, and pattern 
must precede the condition of absolute nullity from which a 
new order and pattern will be created; just as the shattering 
of experientiat-knowledge’ must precede the recognition of 


of the world by fire); 2) the myth of Osiris, whose death when the sun was in the 
sign of Scorpio has been interpreted as the death of the Sun, and who as a fer- 
tility god symbolized cyclic death and regeneration. 
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ignorance and the acceptance of humility, from which wisdom 
may come: 


In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
Tiporder to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. 


Section III thus stands as the turning point between the chaotic 
world of II and the ordered world of IV. In II the universal 
disorder presented in the outer world as chaos and in the inner 
as deception is extended in III by both outer and inner vacuity 
and darkness: 

O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark, 

The vacant interstellar spaces, the vacant into the vacant, 


And dark the Sun and Moon, and the Almanach de Gotha 
And the Stock Exchange Gazette, the Directory of Directors. 


Darkness of involuntary annihilation is contrasted with the 
darkness of voluntary self-surrender 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God, 


just as automatic movement toward the wrong end is con- 
trasted ironically with consciously passive stillness. The solid 
world of “ The captains, merchant bankers, eminent men of 
letters ” dissolves into unreality, 


And we all go with them, into the silent funeral, 
Nobody’s funeral, for there is no one to bury. 


In ironic contrast, the “ unreal” moments when the scenery is 
changed, the subway waits, or the mind is etherized make 
possible a glimpse of a higher reality: “So the darkness shall 
be the light, and the stillness the dancing.” 

Although section III opens the way for the central recon- 
ciling symbol in IV, at the same time it directly contrasts with 
IV: stylistic differences emphasize the contrast between the 
process of spiritual discipline necessary and the actual attain- 
ment of the spiritual state. Dry dialectic begins with the flat 
and banal statements 
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You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 
Shall I say it again? 


and then winds its tortuous way through a maze of paradoxes: 


In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 


Directly opposed is the concrete sensuous imagery which fol- 
lows in IV, and which, though based on the method of paradox, 
produces an opposite effect. Although both the process of dis- 
cipline and the spiritual state attained require a purging of 
self, the process of discipline stands, in the poetic presentation, 
as the negative pole of the positive fulfillment, and in this way 
section III is a parody-reconciliation of the opposites which 
achieve genuine reconciliation in IV. The negative plate of 
passive waiting is reversed to print an action of violence and 
agonizing mental and bodily sensations: “The chill ascends 
from feet to knees / The fever sings in mental wires.” The 
metaphor of ether in III (“ Or when, under ether, the mind is 
conscious but conscious of nothing”) is picked up by the 
elaborate hospital imagery of IV and contrasted with the opera- 
tion of the wounded surgeon which is effective only if the 
patient is consciously aware of the pain. 

In section IV we again find disorder, but now in the form of 
sickness and disease; the bestial dung and death of I, the mean- 
ingless death of the cosmos in II, the unreality of the death 
in III are all in counterpoint to a meaningful death of sacrifice 
in IV. Eliot enforces the contrast between the forms of extinc- 
tion in II and IV by repeating similar details: the destructive 
power of fire and ice contrasts with their creative power in the 
process of purgation (“If to be warmed, then I must freeze / 
And quake in frigid purgatorial fires”); the colors “ Red into 
grey ” are repeated for contrast in the flame and smoke of 
roses and briars; death in the “ Late roses filled with early 
snow ” contrasts with regeneration in the fires “ Of which the 
flame is roses.” These oppositions are intensified by an ironic 
stylistic contrast between the flamboyant overstatement of the 
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end of the world in II and the subtle understatement of the 
death of Christ in IV. 

Just as the disguised symbol of Christ’s Passion is developed 
through paradox, since only thus can the intersection of oppo- 
sites be expressed, so too the symbol reconciles by paradox 
the major opposites of the quartet, yoking them in a state of 
unresolved tension: it is a still point of the turning world, a 
darkness which produces light, a chaos that produces order, a 
death that creates life. This action, “ thought of not as a single 
historic event, but as an eternal act perpetually operative in 
time” (Gardner, p. 168) , is symbolic of a coincidence of oppo- 
sites in which the eternal intersects the temporal and trans- 
forms it. Eliot presents the Crucifixion as a crucial and unique 
event, causing a breach in time and thereby liberating man 
from his bondage to time. But since the breach (having once 
occurred) is eternally present, like “the moments of agony ” 
in “ Dry Salvages,” it must be continually recreated in the life 
of the patient, suffering under “ Adam’s curse.” Thus the terms 
of IV reconcile opposite concepts of time in I and II by con- 
trasting recurrent disintegration with Christian regeneration 
and meaningless change with changeless meaning. As Eliot 
presents it, Christ’s act denies the finality of cycle on the 
natural level by making possible a spiritual rebirth, not into 
the same dimension but “ Into another intensity / For a fur- 
ther union, a deeper communion.” 

In section V, the opposites resolve themselves by cancella- 
tion, neither beginning nor end, but “in the middle way.” 
Chaos and order are now contrasted through the poet’s war on 
words, in which the macrocosmic war of II is repeated by means 
of military images in the microcosmic battle with language: 


... And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. 


Sequence and flux are resolved into continuous process, whereby 
each beginning is its own end, each success its own failure: 


Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
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Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. 


Just as “the middle of the way ” in II contrasts the muddle 
or deception of knowledge with the wisdom of humility, so in V 
the muddle of the poetic process contrasts with the possibility 
of order through an acceptance of the conditions imposed and 
through artistic humility: “For us there is only the trying. 
The rest is not our business.” In the final stanza, the “ middle ” 
is shown to be every moment a new beginning and end, as the 
present is both past and future, a moment in which broader 
and broader concepts of time are telescoped into here and now: 


... Not the intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 


IV 


In the relationships between sections, juxtaposed opposites 
are both complementary and contrasting, and this same double 
function is evident in the relationships between stanzas within 
each section. “ East Coker ” II presents what is probably the 
sharpest stylistic contrast in the Quartets: the tightly balanced 
theses and antitheses, the fairly regular four-stress lines, and 
the concrete symbols of the first stanza are followed by the 
long, prosodically loose, and discursive lines of the second: 


That was a way of putting it—not very satisfactory: 
A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter. 
It was not (to start again) what one had expected. 


Among many critics, the tendency has been to take this state- 
ment prima facie to be Eliot’s personal rejection of the preceding 
lyric as empty rhetoric, but here, as elsewhere, Eliot speaks 
through personae, if only the differing voices of the anonymous 
“T.” Here the “ inflated ” poetic statement and the “ deflated ” 
prosaic one clash as two extremes, each true in respect to its 
own mode, false in respect to its exaggeration. The device dupli- 
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cates that whereby symbolic presentation complements intel- 
lectual analysis by projecting the same subject in contrasting 
points of view and stylistic modes, both incomplete and, there- 
fore, both necessary. 

The indictment of “the quiet-voiced elders” in “ East 
Coker ” IT similarly exaggerates what is merely a momentary 
rejection of the past that has been evoked in section I. Idolatry 
of the past, what Toynbee calls “a hypnotization of a living 
self by a dead self” (curiously appropriate to the hypnosis of 
I), is contrasted with its opposite extreme, disillusion and 
denial: 

... Had they deceived us 
Or deceived themselves, the quiet-voiced elders, 
Bequeathing us merely a receipt for deceit? 
The serenity only a deliberate hebetude, 
The wisdom only the knowledge of dead secrets 
Useless in the darkness into which they peered 
Or from which they turned their eyes. 


A recognition of this kind of dialectic between opposites would 
prevent, I believe, the too-prevalent attitude of such astute 
critics as James Johnson Sweeney that the poet has raised the 
ghost of Elyot in section I in order to exorcise him as a devil in 
the guise of Renaissance Humanism, from which sprung “ the 
neoclassical, individualist approach of the Renaissance [that] 
led to a mechanical view and a spiritual poverty and produced 
the cataclysm which has overwhelmed the present age” (see 
Sweeney, “ East Coker: A Reading,” in 7. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique, p. 398). Discounting the fact that Mr. Sweeney’s 
description is more applicable to Machiavelli than to Sir 
Thomas Elyot, I do not believe that Eliot’s use of phrases 
from the Boke named the Governour is intended to be ironic. 
The naturalistic pattern of social concord and fertile sexual 
union reflected in “ The association of man and woman / In 
daunsinge, signifying matrimonie—” is given spiritual mean- 
ing by a supernatural sanction, “A dignified and commodious 
sacrament,” associated with the Eucharist in IV. That the 
moment or mode in which physical fertility is transmuted into 
spiritual union is not historically permanent does not invali- 
date the momentary victory of the individual. If Eliot is to 
any degree ironically contrasting an optimistic past with a dis- 
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illusioned present, he is primarily stressing the continuity of 
the struggle and the personal nature of the conquest. When 
Eliot makes the problem of history analogous to the problem 
of language, he suggests that the “ worn-out poetical fashion ” 
of the astrologic vision of chaos could apply as well to the 
phrases from Elyot’s Governour, an application partly sug- 
gested by the poet’s duplication of the archaic spelling. Both 
are forms of statement no longer adequate; but since no form 
of the past is permanently adequate to a fluid present, “ For 
the pattern is new in every moment,” the same struggle with 
the problems of history and language remains: 


.. And what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate—but there is no competition— 
There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. 


V 


“ East Coker ” is hammered into the framework of the whole 
poem by the same device of opposition and reconciliation that 
unifies its sections: for example, the first two sections of “ East 
Coker ” are opposed to those of “ Burnt Norton ”; these oppo- 
sitions are, in turn, reconciled in the first section of “ Little 
Gidding.” Sections I of “ Burnt Norton” and “ East Coker ” 
are based on antithetical concepts of time, so that the first 
poem presents a true-erder_and_the second a false one: the 
permanence of the timeless moment in “ Burnt Norton ” is 
opposed to the slither of sequential moments i in “ East Coker ” 
the fructifying “end” which is the present (“ What-might 
have been and what has been / Point to one end, which is 
always present”) is opposed to the destructive end of each 
beginning (“In my beginning is my end”). In like manner, 
section IT of “ Burnt Norton.” presents a spatial order which 
contrasts with the spatial chaos of.“ East Coker”—II: the 
reconciliation of garlic and sapphires is opposed to the conflict 
of roses and snow; the vertical order of the cosmos (“ We move 
above the moving tree / In light upon the figured leaf / And 
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hear upon the sodden floor / Below, the boarhound and the 
boar”) is contrasted with vertical disorder (“ And snowdrops 
writhing under feet / And hollyhocks that aim too high / Red 
into grey and tumble down”); the astronomical harmony of 
boarhound and boar contrasts with the wars of Scorpion and 
Sun, as do hunter and hunted “ reconciled among the stars ” 
with ravaging Leonids which “Hunt the heavens and the 
plains.” 

Sections I and II of both poems present further contrasts 
between levels of illusion and reality. Whereas the vision in 
‘Burnt Norton ” transforms the physical reality, of natur al ob- 
jec ts into.the eerily unreal in order to present a higher dimen- 
sion of reality Go, go, go, said the bird: human kind / Can- 
not bear very much reality”), the vision of “ East Coker” 
emphasizes the physieal-reality-of the biological. world in order 
to intensify the paradox oftts-aciual illusory quality. Thus in 
the rose_garden, the musie4s-muheard, the eyebeam “ unseen ”; 
while in the open-field,“ you can-hear-the music ” “ And~see 
them dancing Life-giving water miraculously generated con- 
trasts with the destructive flames of realistic bonfires; the aerial 
quality of the bird song and leaves full of children counters 
the earth feet and loam feet of the dancers; the ethereal purity 
of the invisible presences is set off against the animalistic 
“ coupling of man and woman / And that of beasts.” 

The intellectual analysis of each vision in section II of each 
quartet intensifies and clarifies the paradox by which one fol- 
lows a deceptive thrush to actuality and an actual village to 
deception. In “ Burnt Norton” tHhtmination gran r_ grace 
contrasts in “ East Coker” with knowledge derived_from ex- 
perience: although the illumination transcends logic, what is 
not yet understood is nevertheless felt as true; on the other 
hand, what was understood through experiential knowledge is 
shown to be false: “ There is, it seems to us, / At best, only a 
limited value / In the knowledge derived from experience. / 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies.” Thus what is 
known by faith is contrasted to what is not known by knowl- 
edge, but faith involves the risk of deception just as knowledge 
does, and the close of “ East Coker ” IT reconciles the opposite 
modes of knowledge and faith, reason and superstition, doubt 
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and belief, by indicating their inseparability. Eliot first states 
the reconciliation negatively: 


. We are only undeceived 
Of that which, deceiving, could no longer harm. 
In the middle, not only in the middle of the way 
But all the way, in a dark wood, in a bramble, 
On the edge of a grimpen, where is no secure foothold, 
And menaced by monsters, fancy lights, 
Risking enchantment. 


Positive reconciliation between reason and faith comes through 
humility: “The only wisdom we can hope to acquire / Is the 
wisdom of humility: humility is endless.” 

In section I of “Little Gidding” the opposite worlds of 
“Burnt Norton ” and ™ Fast | Coker —are-given final-reeoncilia- 
tion: here the description of “ Mi ter spring” grounds in 
physical reality tN “Burnt-Norton ” 
and elevates to the-supernatural_the—naturalistie- -eosmes of. 


“ East Coker.4 Whereas in the rose garden the presences were 
invisible and the unseen and the seen divided, now tke super- 
— is made sensible and the unseen and the seen indivisible, 

“ Burnt Norton ” the miraculous appears as a kind of magic 
md almost mirage-like phenomenon: “And the poot'w as filled 
with water out of sunlight, / And the lotos rose, quietly, 
quietly, / The surface glittered out of heart of light, / And they 
were behind us, reflected in the pool. / Then a cloud passed, 
and the pool was empty ”; in “ Little Gidding ” the miraculous 
appears as the union of contrary forces of nature so intensified 
that they are fransfigured inte-the-super-natural— “ The brief 
sun flames the ice, on pond and ditches, / In windless cold that 
is the heart’s heat, / Reflecting in a watery mirror / A glare 
that is blindness in the early afternoon.” Again, the experience 
deliberately sought in the memory now appears spontaneously 
in the world of nature, and the spontaneity is enforced by 
Eliot’s substitution of a country landscape for the artificial 
alleys and box circles of the formal garden. As the scene-in 
“Little Gidding ” objectifies the moment of consciousness in 
“Burnt Norton ” F, so ‘so also it mtensifies the vision of cosmic” 
unity in II: while the first quartet focuses on the objects recon- 
ciled in the turning world, the last gives the illusion that one_ 
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is looking at the still point itself, a moment close to “the 
unimaginable / Zero summer.” 

By the use of opposite seasons in “ East Coker ” and “ Little 
Gidding,” “ Summer midnight ” and “ Midwinter spring,” Eliot 
enforces contrasts between opposite conditions: the one a 
naturalistic death, the other a supernatural birth; the one vision 
hallucinatory, the other miraculous.. Just as the summer sol- 
stice of Midsummer Eve suggests the death of the sun in the 
midst of the life of summer, so the winter solstice suggests 
the birth of the sun in the midst of the death of winter, and, 
by analogy, the birth of Christ. (It is interesting that a De- 
cember birthdate was attributed to Christ because, according 
to Frazer, of the pagan tradition which associated December 
with the birth of Mithra, “the Unconquered Sun.”) Descrip- 
tive details of the physical world of “ East Coker ” are repeated 
for purposes of contrast in the spiritual world of “ Little Gid- 
ding”: thus, “earth feet, loam feet ” of the dancers “in the 
living seasons ” is contradicted by “ There is no earth smell / 
Or smell of living thing ”; the bonfires are replaced by “ pente- 
costal fire’ and the sun’s flames, a “ glow more intense than 
blaze of branch, or brazier ”; the darkness of death in mid- 
summer, “ dark in the afternoon,” is contrasted to the bright- 
ness of life in midwinter and to “ A glare that is blindness in 
the early afternoon” “In the dark time of the year ”; snow 
that destroys the roses now creates the hedgerow’s “ transitory 
blossom / Of snow ”; fire and ice, heat and cold, are no longer 
destructive or purgative, but creative, “ Between melting and 
freezing / The soul’s sap quivers.” These contrasts make 
heavier the chains that bind the feet of the village dancers to 
earth and, in turn, make brighter a nature radiant with the 
light of the spirit. Opposition between order and decay is 
reconciled in a season “Sempiternal though sodden towards 
sundown.” In both “ East Coker” II and “ Little Gidding,” 
the rhythm of nature and of natural life is destroyed, but in 
one by conflict between opposite forces, in the other by their 
reconciliation and transfigurement into a new pattern, still a 
spring time “ But not in time’s covenant.” 
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VI 


Detailed analysis of a few of the structural elements of the 
Quartets thus indicates that the basis of order “ ceases to be a 
mere sequence—/ Or even development”; instead, unity 
emerges from a pattern of interrelationships that becomes clear 
only by constant reference backward and forward through the 
four poems. The process of dialectic furnishes what Mr. Kenner 
has called “ spatial diagrams,” and he has noted that even the 
metaphors frequently suggest diagrams because of the degree 
to which their associations are restricted by the dialectical con- 
text (see, for example, the flower metaphors in the first stanza 
of “ Little Gidding” III). At the same time, it seems to me 
that Eliot’s use of certain recurrent symbols runs counter to 
the diagrammatic metaphors, for by repeated use of such sym- 
bols as fire and rose in varied contexts throughout the poem, 
each symbol accumulates a load of rich associations. Note, for 
instance, the layers of suggestion when the symbols of fire and 
rose are finally combined at the end of the poem: 


When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one. 


One might call the result of these opposing rhetorical methods 
that of a constant tension between surface and depth, between 
plane and dimension: the surface pattern of intellectual analysis 
is countered by the “depth” pull of emotionally associative 
symbols, though the balance is weighted on the side of geo- 
metric surface because of the general dialectical movement of 
the structure. 

Rhetorical and structural devices in the Quartets which sug- 
gest a use of spatial rather than temporal unity recall Joseph 
Frank’s term “spatial form” (“Spatial Form in Modern 
Literature,” in Criticism: The Foundations of Modern Literary 
Judgment, ed. Schorer, Miles, McKenzie) , a form he believes 
to be the peculiarly modern quality common to such representa- 
tive contemporary works as The Waste Land, The Cantos, 
Remembrance of Things Past, and Ulysses. Although Mr. 
Frank somewhat overstates his point, his terms are suggestive: 
“ Just as the dimension of depth has vanished from the plastic 
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arts, so the dimension of depth has vanished from history as it 
forms the content of these works: past and present are seen 
spatially, locked in a timeless unity which, while it may accen- 
tuate surface differences, eliminates any feeling of historical 
sequence by the very act of juxtaposition.” Of course the 
dimension of depth (or the illusion of depth) has not vanished 
in either art, but is merely utilized in a different way: instead 
of discrete objects in absolute space, as in the “ representa- 
tional ” paintings of the Renaissance, the ambiguous relations 
between surface and depth, the tensions between shifting forms, 
constitute the content, as in the abstract canvases of Willem de 
Kooning or Jackson Pollock, and these relations are present in 
every square foot of the canvas or in each unit of the poem. 
What Clive Bell has said of Proust is equally true of Eliot: 
“ Proust deals with time as modern painters deal with space,” 
for temporal sequence is violated in one as the laws of perspec- 
tive in the other (quoted in Feeling and Form, p. 300). Archi- 
tectonic or climactic structure is replaced by overall pattern 
in which parts are related to each other and to the whole by 
a system of analogy rather than one of subordination. Instead 
of a framework of absolute time or space, we find something 
closer to a balance of directional forces, forward and backward, 
up and down, directions which are the same: “ And the way 
up is the way down, the way forward is the way back.” Be- 
cause the various thematic levels in the Quartets are not de- 
veloped separately or in systematic parallels, but are constantly 
interwoven and implicit in each other, meaning derives from 
an illusion of their “ simultaneous ” existence at each point in 
the poem, and Eliot creates this illusion by making each the- 
matic and symbolic unit depend upon and illuminate every 
other unit. We have the sense not of a completed experience 
or event, but of the process of experiencing, the illusion of 
growth unfolding in a timeless present.’? Perhaps, as Mr. Frank 


*°Tt is not so remarkable that Eliot creates an illusion of occurring experience 
as that he sustains this illusion in a long poem. As Mrs. Langer has suggested, the 
present tense is natural to such short forms as the lyric because the lyric usually 
creates “a very limited event,” the semblance of ideas and feelings that “are not 
said to have occurred, but are virtually occurring ”; furthermore, “ The whole crea- 
tion in a lyric is an awareness of a subjective experience and the tense of subjec- 
tivity is the ‘ timeless’ present.” To a long form such as narrative, on the other 
hand, past tenses are natural because a long form generally demands the structural 
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believes, the trend toward “ spatial form” indicates the at- 
tempt of the modern artist to overcome the limitations imposed 
by time and to create out of flux and change a changeless 
order. It is surely true that in a poem whose major theme is 
the conquest of time it is the structure perceived in time that 
endows the poem with the timelessness and fixity of art: 


... Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually in its stillness. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


support of a “frame of impersonal, physical events” and usually creates “the 
illusion of things past, the semblance of events lived and felt” (pp. 268-269). The 
Quartets are a kind of tour de force in that Eliot, without the structural aid of 
external events and yet without lapsing into formlessness, sustains through the 
poem’s length the sense of the personal and the timeless present characteristic of 


shorter forms. 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 


146 pages Index $3.00 
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THE FINER TONE 


KEATS’ MAJOR POEMS 
By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate knowledge 
of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding and salutary 
approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts of five of the 
poems— Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale—are included. 


"The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up {this book] are almost a model 
of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method should be applied to one 
of the great Romantic Poets.” —W. J. Bate. 

1953 236 pp. $4.00 
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